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BAKER & ADAMSON 
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Industrial and research applications of radioisotope 
reagents are increasing by leaps and bounds. Vir- 
tually every field can use them profitably. That’s 
why Baker & Adamson’s special 24-page radiochem- 
icals catalog is a ‘“‘must” for everyone who wants to 
learn more about these unique new nuclear tools. 


The booklet is simple, clear, instructive; written 
for the non-technical management man as well 
as the laboratory scientist. Besides telling what 
radiochemicals are, it includes: 


® Information on the most important fields of use. 


® Complete listings of the full line of B&A Radiochemicals 
including Carbon-14 Labelled Compounds and Deuter- 
ated Compounds as made for B&A by Tracerlab, Inc. 
Formulae, specific activities, energy in MEV of principal 
radiations 


® Data on prices, packaging, shipping and handling. 
® Details on how to obtain necessary AEC authorization. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY! Fill in coupon or write 
today or your letterhead for a copy of Baker & Adamson 
Radiochemicals and learn how you too may benefit from 
using them in your research and development programs. 


BAKER & ADAMSON “Kewg tlle. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Illustration from catalog showing use of radioactive 
piston ring to study engine wear (Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Photo) 


The ready detectability of 
radiochemicals makes them 
extremely valuable for 
analytical purposes. 


REAGENTS 


A minimum of special facilities is adequate to 
establish a program using radioisotope reagents. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL. 


Pe ae ee earner emanates 


BAKER & ADAMSON PRODUCTS Ay 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of catalog,‘‘Baker & Adamson Radiochemicals” 
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Company — 
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City — “ Zone — State 
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GALVANMIZION 
by 


TRADE MARK 


adds years of life 
to Iron or Steel 


ING nine protects iron and steel from rust bet- 
ter than zinc. And nothing applies zinc better 


than hot-dip galvanizing. 


Our modern equipment assures small, tight 
spangles ... smooth, uniformly heavy coats of 
zinc ...no burrs or fins! A tough, long-lasting 


barrier against rust and corrosion. 


Call, write or wire for prices and information. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LARGEST 
HOT-DIP GALVANIZING TANKS 


Accommodates pieces 


. up to 45’ long 
Md. under the act of March 3, 1879. < 7 


by double-dipping 
Subscribers to the RECORD receive without 7 
additional cost the annual SOUTHERN IN- 
Fo ab DIRECTORY and the BLUE BOOK — 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS when issued. “HOT-DIP. 
OF ther Conway Publications include INDUS- \ catvanitinc AM 
Lent prctaggrestt we iy —— co . Ay . 
zine of area analysis and business site selec- o> > 
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Conway Publications, North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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olAMOND 


PERFORATED 


Need Holes in 
Metal Sheets? 


Several considerations must 
usually be observed. The de- 
sign should be attractive in 
appecrance and the percent- 
age of open area should be 
adequate while, at the same 
time, affording suitable con- 
cealment of what lies behind 
or underneath, Naturally, also, 
the right metal should be used 
in the right thickness. 


Whenever Perforated Metal is 


required, and it has thousands 
of applications today, you'll 
do well to contact Diamond. 
Forty years of widely diversi- 
fied experience and hundreds 
of modern tool arrangements 


enable us to give unsurpassed 
service and delivery. Catalog 
39 (32 large pages) gives 
complete illustrated informa- 
tion. No charge or obligation. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Winecevrs ace, PENNA. 


(Wilkes-Barre Area) 








EPPINGER 
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RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
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PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE 
SALT TREATMENTS 











Treating Plants 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Eddington, Pennsylvania 
Norfolk, Virginia 











LETTERS 





SIRS: | have noted the consolidation of 
Industrial South and Manufacturer's Ree- 
ord with enthusiasm. | hope you will be 
able to plot a course that is somewhere be- 
tween biased propaganda and overly academic 
industrial development attitudes. The South 
needs a publication that will represent all 
shades of industrial opinion concerning as- 
pects of future regionalism. We have never 
had an organ that fulfilled this mission. 

Your editorial on the Southern Regional 
Education Board in the February 1956 issue 
deserves some comment. I personally think 
that the activities of the Southern Regional 
Education Board have been of great assistance 
in southern education and as a_ result’ in 
Southern institutional development. | would 
not condemn the Board for its steady expan- 
sion into a variety of fields for several rea- 
(1) Few locally administered groups 
have undertaken broad programs to initiate 
southern develooment; (2) It is very often 
necessary to attack on several fronts if prog- 
ress is to be made on any one front: and 
(3) The Board stepped into the breach when 
no one else was around to do the job. 


sons, 


My major criticism (I have attended sev- 
eral conferences of the Board) is that techni- 
cal meetings are superficially planned and 
carried out. This method of spreading shot is 
not very efficient. 


ROBERT W. PATERSON, Director 
Bureau of Business & Economie Research 
University of South Carolina 

Columbia, S. C. 


& We criticized the SREB not for any of 
its academic programs but for its attempt to 
expand into the field of industrial develop- 
ment. We firmly believe that the South’s edu- 
cational problems deserve the full attention 
of the Board’s staff. The region has many 
well-qualified industrial development agencies 
capable of handling such programs at local, 

ate, and regional levels. 


SIRS: Please refer to your January 1956 
issue of Manuracrurer’s Recorp. The follow- 
ing firms are listed therein as proposing ex- 
pansion or new plants... would you please 
advise the mailing addresses of the above 
listed concerns and if possible, the person or 
persons who will be handling the projects so 
that we may in turn contact the 
parties. 

M. ©. GOFORTH, Manager 
Petroleum-Chemica] Division 
Dearborn Machinery Movers Co.. Ine. 
New Orleans 9, Louisiana 


proper 


Bm We suggest that you contact the state 
development agencies listed in the February 
issue of the Recorp on vage 41. 


SIRS: I want to take this opportunity to 
commend you on the “new look” of MANUFAc- 
rURERS Recorp. It was necessary for me to 
take a second look before I realized that you 
had revamped the entire appearance of this 
magazine. No doubt you have other plans in 
which will make this magazine even 
useful to Southern industry and other 
business firms. 

P. B. RAIFORD 

Executive Vice President 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


store 
more 
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SIRS: We cannot disguise our pleasure in 
the high compliments... paid us and the ac- 
curacy of ... reporting. 

T. L. LATANE TEMPLE, Il 
Southern Pine Lumber Company 
Diboll, Texas 


SIRS: Your editorial on page 5 of the 
March issue is most timely, considering the 
congressional controversy over the so called 
“farm problem.” [t was noted that the editori- 
al was comprised of excerpts from your ad- 
dress to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Agricultural Workers. If 
available I should like to have a copy of the 
complete address. 

J. E. JOHANSON 

Industrial Development Engineer 
Union Electric Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 

& We regret that copies of the full text are 
not available. However, most of the useful 
survey data was included in the editorial. 


SIRS: We have read with interest the very 
fine article on the Wood Preserving Industry 
contained in your February issue. In this ar- 
ticle you mention that the early wood pre- 
serving plants in the South were located at 
Galveston, New Orleans, Gulfport, Mobile, 
Savannah, Charleston and Norfolk. 

For over twenty years we have advertised 
in your paper that we have a plant at Jack 
sonville, Florida. This plant was constructed 
in 1910 and has been in continuous service 
for 45 years. We naturally feel that Jackson- 
ville should have been included with the other 
cities mentioned in your article where plants 
have been located for a far shorter length of 
title... 

MR. W. P. COOK, JR.. PRES. 
Eppinger and Russell Co. 
New York 11, New York 


SIRS: Congratulations on your acquisi- 
tion of Manuracrurers Recorp, copy of 
which I receive monthly and which I enjoy 
reading immensely. I am delighted to see that 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Division of our 
Corporation is a sustaining member of the 
Southern Association of Science and Indus- 
try. ... 

CHARLES 8S. LeCRAW, JR. 
Manager Building & 
Construction Industries 

United States Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


SIRS: In the February issue of your mag- 
azine on page 13 you reproduced a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture map “Wood Pre- 
serving Plants in the United States.” 

We would appreciate information as to 
where we can obtain a full scale reproduc- 
tion of this map... . 

& We're confident that the American 
Wood Preservers Association at 839 17th 
Street, Washington 6, would be glad to help 
you in your request for a full seale reproduc- 
tion. 


SIRS: ... May I express my appreciation 
for your fine magazine. We use it constantly 
in our office as a source of sales leads and 
also as a source of valuable data covering 
the entire area which we service. We wish you 
continued success with your fine publication. 

WALTON P. MeCORD 
District Manager (Birmingham) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
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’ 
Connors Pours It On... 
of your publication wae beewase come tine | CRC CL Ca Re 


the past you were printing in each issue the 
total building permits for the month and year 4 j 
to date for each of the Southern and South- 

eastern states. 


In the issue which you sent to me, you do 
not give this information. Do you have the 
information available and if so would it be 
possible to get it from you? 

JOE NADLER 
Vice President-Sales 
Binswanger & Co. 


Richmond 12, Va. 


Pm It has been some time since the Recorp 
carried such data. In general we will hence- 
forth carry detailed statistical data only in 


the annual Bue Book edition. However, we You need concrete reinforcing bars when , 
are always happy to refer inquiries to our of- the job is ready for them. Then is when you'll CONNORS PRODUCTS 
ficial statistician Caldwell Walker in Wash- most appreciate Connors’ traditional prompt 


i 


ington. Frequenty he is able to suggest sources 


Reinforcing Bars 
of such data. 


. e 
service. ’timiniine 
You'll have steel on the job when needed, ee vere 
thanks to Connors’ mid-South location; excel- © Structural Shapes 
_ SIRS: According to information gained lent rail and truck facilities... plus Connors’ ®@ Hot Rolled Strip 
per steerage ins a. ing Mae determination to meet your schedule. @ Bulb Tees 
“% é 20 4 ¥ ssearc . e ° 

was noted as having been established in 1949. Fabricated to your exact specifications, ® Studded T Fence Posts 
° 
® 


However, | do not find a listing for this pub- Connors’ fabricated concrete bars are bun- Highway Sign Posts 
lication in the 1955 issue of “Standard Rate 
and Data Service.” 


dled and tagged for quick, accurate identi- 


Special Sections + 
fication. 


HKP 


K. PORTER COMPANY. INC 


Will you please tell me what happened to 
‘imeliceath Tan doing nthe decclopment | (MUU EERE ESTED 
ee OLAND B, SMITH H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 

Associate Professor of Advertising | a On: 10) GY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


x 40 NOISIAG Vv 

















& The Jourvat or SourHern RESEARCH 
was combined with SouTHERN CHEMICAL IN- 


pustRY in 1952 and the publication name was 
changed to INpUsrRIAL Sourn in 1955, Iy- | 
DUSTRIAL SOUTH in turn was merged with 
the Receorp this year. These various changes 
were made as a result of broadening editorial 


coverage and evidently have been generally 
approved since our circulation has increased 
tenfold within a few years. 


SIRS: When and wheve, may inquie, | {| WHITE MINERAL OILS PETROLATUMS 


will be the next convention of the SAST in MEDICINAL U.S.P., N.F. AND TECHNICAL U.S.P. AND TECHNICAL 
the East and near Richmond, Virginia, 
gu h as Celestine Sibley, the st PETROLEUM SULFONATES 

as c as eles we. ney, ie star re- 
porter of the Atlanta Constitution, was not REFINED IN SEVERAL GRADES 
answered in her article in SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, May-June 1954, 
may I speak before your Honorable, Scien- 
tifie Body, in my full Indian Regalia, on the 


topic: “The Conservation of Human Beings,” 
please? } s 


I have a message for the South—yes, all 
America; and I feel quite sure that those who 
are interested in any article worthwhile, will NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
surely be interested in my topic—that of the REFINERIES: 
Conservation of Human Beings, or, perhaps GENERAL OFFICES Gretna te 
they would like to hear me speak on viz: ESTABLISHED vs aa 
Juvenile and Parental Delinquency: Its causes 1920 ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY Kerns City, Pe. 


and its cures. 

















Cable Address 
CHIEF RISING SUN ‘SHERPETCO ENGLEWOOD, (NEWJERSEYUSA)"’ 


National High Priest of over 
2,025,000 Indians who LIVE WAREHOUSES STOCKS CARRIED AT:— 


in South, Central & North Amarillo, Texas Dallas, Texas Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
America & Canada. Atlanta, Georgia Houston, Texas Lubbock, Texas Okla. City, Okla. 
Richmond. Va Baltimore, Md. Jacksonville, Fla. Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
eat Birmingham, Ala. Knoxville, Tenn. Miami, Fla. San Antonio, Texas 
Chattancoga, Tenn. Little Rock, Ark. Montgomery, Ala. Tampa, Fia. 


i Charlotte, N. C. Texarkana, Tex.-Ark. 
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Telephone Man 


Helps Save Five 
from Tidal Waters 


Quick action prevents 
tragedy when family 


is marooned in hurricane 


. 


Hurricane winds of 110 miles an 
hour were creating a tidal wave when 
the telephone operator at Block Is- 
land, Rhode Island, received a call 
for help from a family marooned in 
a cottage. 


“I was in the telephone office,” 
says installer repairman Robert A. 
Gillespie, “when I heard of the call. 
I'd been through hurricanes before 
and I knew they might be in real 
trouble.” 


Quickly enlisting the aid of two 
men who were outside the telephone 
building, he drove his company truck 
to within 400 feet of the isolated 





RESCUE AT HAND. Telephone man fights his 
way through swirling waters to bring ma 
rooned cottagers to safety during hurricane. 


ab 


AWARDED MEDAL —Robert A. Gillespie, of Block Island, R. I., was awarded the Vail Medal 
for “courage, endurance and ingenuity” in helping to rescue five people marooned by tidal 
waters. Vail Medals, accompanied by cash awards, are given annually by the Bell System 
for acts of noteworthy public service by telephone emplovees. 


cottage, as near as the high water 
would allow. 


“We could see that three poles led 
toward the cottage,” savs Bob Gilles- 
pie, “so we took handlines and a rope 
from the truck. We secured one end 
of the line to the first pole and waded 
to the second pole. There we tied 
up our line and kept wading to the 
third pole.” 


But thev were still thirty feet away 
from the marooned family when they 
got as far as the rope would go—thirty 
feet of dangerous, rushing water. 


Bob Gillespie’s companions safe- 
guarded the ropes while he fought 
his way alone to the cottage. 


He made three trips through the 
rising tidal waters. First he carried a 
small boy to the comparative safety 
of the forward end of the rope. 


Then, with considerable difficulty, 
assisted two women; and a man and 
another boy. And finally, though 
almost exhausted, he guided the en- 
tire group along the all-important 
rope lifeline that led to high ground 
and safety. 


HELPING HANDS — J lic spirit of service of telephone men and women is shown not 


only in the dramatic situations of fire and flood and storm, but in the everyday 


affairs of life. Thousands of times every day, and through the long hours of the 


night, the telephone and telephone people help those who are ill or in trouble 


or confronted by some occasion that needs a skilled and willing hand. Just having 


the telephone close by gives a feeling of security and of being close to people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Segregation !s A Wooden Leg 


If there is an editor in the South—or elsewhere, for that 
matter—who hasn’t written an editorial on “the segrega- 
tion issue,” he enjoys a rare distinction. For, in our opin- 
ion, segregation today is one of the most overworked topics 
receiving attention of the free press. 

Both on editoral pages and in news columns the issue is 
being subjected to an overdose of coverage in news media 
throughout the nation. This excessive coverage in itself now 
constitutes a major barrier to easing of tensions and intel- 
ligent study of the problem. 


Overemphasis by the press plays directly into the hands 
of the extremist on both sides. It makes heroines of propa- 
gandists and heroes of reactionary politicians. Neither con- 
tribute to progress. 

The South today is somewhat comparable to a robust 
young man who wears a wooden leg as a result of a child- 
hood accident. Except for this one handicap, the young man 
is sound of mind and limb, capable of leading a perfectly 
normal life. 


In fact. there is every reason to believe that this young 
man, with proper therapy, can ultimately overcome his 
handicap completely and become a superior citizen. The 
speed of his recovery hinges on the effectiveness of the 
therapy. 

Now it is well established that in the treatment of such 
cases the psychological conditioning is just as important 
as the physical conditioning. We go out of our way to be 
considerate of people who have suffered such physical 
infirmities. 

It is considered exceedingly bad taste to call attention to 
an artificial limb, a withered arm, or even a mole on the 
cheek. It would be unthinkable to expose a patient to pub- 
lic ridicule. 


Yet today the nation is carelessly gossiping about every 
aspect of the South’s wooden leg. regardless of the effect 
on the patient. The critics are sitting around discussing the 
length, weight, shape, and finish of the artificial limb. Some 
are even speculating as to wether it might be infested with 
termites! 


In fact. the leg is getting so much attention that the rest 
of the young man is being virtually ignored. The fact that 
the South is pacing the nation in many fields of industrial. 
scientific, and civic progress is being lost in the increasing 
barrage of segregation news. 

This is about as reasonable as writing a biography of 
Franklin Roosevelt and describing his polio affliction in 
great detail while failing to mention his other activities. It 
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is like identifying Winston Churchill as “a fat man who lives 
in England.” 

Recently we have seen a classic example of overemphasis 
of the South’s segregation problem by nationally syndi- 
cated columnist Sylvia Porter. In a Charlotte datelined col- 
umn she suggested that racial difficulties will materially re- 
duce industrial development in the region. 

We happen to have the facts on the development of the 
South. And they do not support Miss Porter’s view to the 
slightest degree. 

The major factors in the industrial development of the 
South are markets, materials and manpower. Many other 
factors such as transportation, utility services, water and 
taxes are more important in site selection. 

Since Miss Porter’s column appeared we have queried 
s-veral dozen top developers and plant location experts, and 
they have told us most emphatically that the segregation 
issue seldom comes up for even a brief discussion. R. M. 
Cooper, director of the South Carolina Development Board 
for many years says “we have never had an inquiry which 
even referred to the matter.” 

Miss Porter’s column started a lot of rumors, but as yet 
we have not been able to find a single confirmed case of a 
plant location project deferred or adversely affected by 
the possibility of segregation difficulties. 

Moreover, it is clear that plant location activity in the 
South today is at an all time high. This was borne out in 
facts and figures in the 1956 BLUE BOOK of SOUTHERN 
PROGRESS released last month. 

And key southern developers are highly optimistic about 
the future. They are confident that the region’s many attrac- 
tions for industry will continue to promote expansion in the 
years ahead. 

As H. V. Allen, Jr., director of the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Board puts it, “We believe the purchas- 
ing power of an expanding southern market, the availabili- 
ty of major physical resources including water, and the 
productiveness and enthusiasm of southern manpower are 
too firmly fixed in the minds of industrialists to allow the 
controversy on segregation to interfere with the continued 
industrial growth of the area.” 

This does not mean, of course, that southern industrial 
development cannot be adversely affected. But it is clear 
that if plant location factors are viewed in proper perspec- 
tive the South will continue to enjoy a favorable competi- 
tive position. 

We think it is in the interest both of the nation and of 
the region to have more discussion of southern progress 
and to have less careless talk about the wooden leg. 


H. M. C. 
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] Where hoists or conveyors travel close 
to the doorway, or where side-walls or 


ceiling areas are not usable for door storage. 


Where door areas must remain clear 
from jamb to jamb and floor to ceiling, 
for unimpeded materials-handling. 


Seven Cond 


y] Where ceiling-high openings, or econo- 
mies of low-headroom construction, 
suggest doors mounted on exterior walls. 


5 Where openings are too wide, too high, 
or too big to make anything but a 
Kinnear Steel Rolling Door practical. 


t | 
— 


3 Where surrounding window or glass areas 
would be blocked off or made unsightly 
by opened doors, tracks, or rails. 


Where openings are at an angle, or 
horizontal, or where no sidewall or head- 
room areas permit storage of opened doors. 


itions That Call For 


Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors 


‘And wherever you want to be sure of 

5a longer-lasting, low-maintenance, space- 

~ saving door efficiency that costs less in the 
long run. 


Only a few advantages of the all- 
steel interlocking-slat door with coil- 
ing upward action, originated by 
Kinnear, are shown above. But the 
features that make Kinnear Rolling 
Doors best for these conditions make 
them best for any installation! 


These famous doors, whether opened, 
closed, or in operation, leave all sur- 
rounding space usable at all times. 
When closed, they protect openings 
with a continuous curtain of steel. 
And instead of sacrificing door effi- 
ciency to do it, they increase efficiency 
tremendously! 

You can have these Kinnear advan- 
tages with either manual or motor 
operation. Motorized doors can be 
equipped with push-button switches 
at any number of points. 


On top of all this, every Kinnear 
Door is REGISTERED — an advan- 
tage proved through more than 50 
years. Complete details are perma- 
nently on file at the Kinnear Plant. 
Accidentally damaged parts of any 
Kinnear Door can be replaced at any 
time — even after 30, 40, or 50 years 
of daily service. Your Kinnear Doors 
are never “orphans”. Get rid of your 
door problems. Write for full details 
on Kinnear Rolling Doors. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 1600-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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One Way to Encourage Manufacturers 
—The rapid development of manufacturers 
in Western cities is in many cases due to the 
practical encouragement given to machinists 
and others of small capital, for it is a num- 
ber of smaller industries rather than one or 
two large establishments that often really 
prove most advantageous to city or town. An 
illustration of how this encouragement is 
given is shown by the town of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The Steam Power Company of that city 
is extensively advertising, even in Eastern 
papers, that they will “Rent rooms to suit all 
classes of manufacturers: all rooms on ground 
floor: side track in from two roads: no charge 
for transferring or switching: steam heated. 
10x40, $200 per annum. Buildings of greater 
capacity erected if desired. 10 horse power or 
less $300 per annum. 10 to 25 horse power, 
$600 per annum. 25 to 40 horse power $1,000 
per annum. Special rates at heavy reductions 
for any amount over 40 horse power. Will 
build houses for operatives to rent or for sale 
on long time, easy payments and low interest. 
Electric lights furnished if wanted. 

The same course is being steadily pursued 
by other Western cities, resulting in attract- 
ing enterprising men, who prove to be of great 
benefit to the places in whieh they locate. It 
would be well for Baltimore and all other 
Southern cities to adopt the same plan for 
giving practical aid to manufacturers. There 
are thousands of small industries that could 
be made to pay in the South, and thousands 
of Northern mechanics would gladly remove 
to their former section if they were able to 
begin manufacturing even on a very small 
scale. To such men an offer from the South, 
like that made by the Oskaloosa Steam Power 
Company, would prove of great advantage. It 
would enable them to start out afresh in a 
rapidly-developing country, where there is 
every chance of excellent success. In the 
North, where old and substantial manufac- 
turing establishments are so numerous, it is 
very difheult for a small concern to begin with 
much chance of suecess; but in the South the 
conditions are entirely different. There is a 
large population, able to purchase freely, are 
compelled to buy the bulk of their manufac- 
tured goods from the North and West, while 
the facilities in the South for manufacturing 
these goods are in many cases much better 
than anywhere else in the country. For 
Southern towns and cities desiring to build 
up their manufactures, we know of no way 
better calculated to attract a desirable class 
of small manufacturers than that pursued 
with so much success by many Western cities. 
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Messrs. Detrick & Harvey, proprietors of 
the Enterprise Machine Works, corner Bal- 
derston and Grant streets, are manufacturing 
a cherry seeder and peach parer for packers’ 
use, to work by hand or power, which is said 
to be unsurpassed. The cherry seeder will 
seed in ten hours, without waste, from 40 to 
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60 bushels of cherries of any size. The seeder 
is simple in construction, and not liable to 
get out of order. In the peach parer there is 
introduced a new feature by which there is 
very little waste. This machine will peel from 
25 to 40 boxes per day. It needs but one op- 
erator, and will peel the peaches as fast as 
they can be fed. They are now ready for in- 
spection, and any desired information as to 
price, ete., can be obtained from Messrs. 
Detrick & Harvey, proprietors of Enterprise 
Machine Works. 
o 


We invite correspondence from all who are 
interested in the development of the material 
resources—mining, manufacturing, lumber- 
ing, agriculture, & C..—of the South. As the 
leading exponent of the maufacturing and 
commercial interests of the Southern States, 
the Manuracturers Recorp will take pleas- 
ure in giving publicity to the resources of 
that section, to what is now being done, and 
to the opportunities offered for doing still 
more. 
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A new company, composed of leading cap- 
italists of Atlanta, Ga., has been formed for 
the erection of another cotton factory there, 








and this will make four cotton factories for 
Atlanta. The capital stock is $200,000, and 
the gentlemen forming the company already 
own an eligible site. It is proposed to make 
the heaviest grades of duck cloth in the new 
mill. 
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If New Orleans has many such men as 
President Walker, of the City Railroad Com- 
pany, she well deserves the cotton centennial 
exhibition, and may be counted upon to make 
it a grand success. A few days ago President 
Walker made an offer of $200,000 to the ex- 
hibition, provided the building be located near 
the lines of the company. 
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Our Nashville correspondent calls attention 
to the fact that in the entire State of Ten- 
nessee, where fruits and vegetables grow in 
such abundance, there is only one canning 
factory, while there is plenty of room for a 
hundred or more in different localities, all of 
which might be made profitable. It is not in 
Tennessee alone, however, that fruit canning 
may be made to pay,—for throughout nearly 


all parts of the South there are excellent 
chances for success in this business. 





































































Pulsometer as a Wrecking Pump 













































Capacity from 2 to 300 tons of water per hour. As a steamboat pump for pumping out bilge water, 
water ballast, washing deck, wrecking or fire purposes, it has no equal. The absence of all ma- 
chinery, its simple arrangement of valves, the easy manner in which they can be replaced without 
skilled labor, their inability to clog from sediment, and the certainty in which it can be started, 
marks a strong contrasi to the ordinary donkey pump. 
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in SCOVILL HiGH SPIID BRASS ROD pniounag™ 


... hot extruded from these unique Continuous-Cast billets. 
Here are some of the inherent superiorities to be found in this fine rod: 


1. Uniform temper from rod to rod. 2. Uniform chemical analysis 
from rod to rod. 3. Minimum lead segregation in the alloy. 4. Freedom 
from extrusion defects. 5. Smooth, clean, burnished rod surfaces. 


They help screw machine operators approach realization of the 
SEVEN OBJECTIVES of successful screw machine operation: 


1. Maximum number of pieces per minute. 2. Sharp, free-running threads. 
3. Superior finished surfaces. 4. Maintenance of close tolerances. 
5. Thin cut-offs. 6. Uniform and short chip breakage. 7. Excellent tool life. 


... all essential reasons why you can SELL the difference in the 
superior quality of your screw machine products when you 
specify Scovill 4G SP£ED Brass Rod (Free-Cutting). 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 1108 East Wendover Avenue, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Phone Greensboro 2-6186. 


STOCKED AT SCOVILL MILL DEPOTS IN THE FOLLOW. 
ING CITIES... CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. LOS ANGFLES; 
PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE. ROCHESTER STURGIS, 
MICHIGAN. SEE YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 


MILL PRODUCTS 


BRASS ¢ BRONZE e NICKEL SILVER e ALUMINUM 








AFL-CIO NEWS 


Soon after the AFL-CIO merger, regional directors and organizing experts met in Washington to coordinate their plans. Odds are that they gave 


special attention to the South— 


Thorn In Labor's Side 


Stronghold in the battle against compulsory unionism, the 
South will be the target of bigger but quieter organizing drives 


in the immediate future. There is no room for complacency. 


The South today is sitting in the 
bull’s eve of the target for organized 
labor’s greatest promotional effort in 
history. That’s the opinion of experts 
who have been meeting throughout the 
region in recent weeks to discuss their 
strategy. 

In Birmingham the Southern States 
Industrial Relations Conference 
brought together some 200 business 
executives to discuss labor’s objectives 
and possible trends in collective bar- 
gaining. At Shreveport, Southern 
Chamber of Commerce executives heard 
William B. Barton, manager of labor 
relations of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, outline new trends 
in employer and employee relations. 

And in Washington Southerners took 
the lead in defending Right to Work 
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legislation which constitutes one of the 
South’s outstanding industry location 
attractions. Everywhere experts agreed 
this is the year for big new effort on 
the part of organized labor. 

Abundant evidence of the impending 
battle can be found in the campaign 
launched last month by the Committee 
on Political Education, the new politi- 
cal organization resulting from the 
merger of the old AFL Labor League 
and the old CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. COPE has already distributed 
2.5 million leaflets calling for contribu- 
tions from union members to finance 
political efforts this year. 

Along with stepped-up political ac- 
tivity the new AFL-CIO combine is 
launching an intensified membership 
campaign among the 42 million non- 
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union workers in the country. Accord- 
ing to John Livingston, AFL-CIO Or- 
ganizing Director. more than 30 million 
of these workers are considered po- 
tential recruits and will be the target 
of organizing efforts state by state and 
industry by industry. 

Significantly, a majority of these un- 
organized workers are in the South. So 
it follows that the most intense effort 
will be made in this region. This was 
made clear at Birmingham by Benja- 
min R. Miller, Director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Miller quotes the AFL-CIO NEWS 
on the strategy to be used where large 
multi-plant corporations are the target. 
This labor organ says efforts will be 
coordinated so that drives will be made 
simultaneously at every plant location. 
It also says that in industries in which 
there are few national companies (such 
as wood and furniture) organizing 
will be done on a state and area basis. 

Miller also notes that a fund of $4 
million has been pledged by former 
CIO affiliates for organizing purposes. 
A total of some 350 federation organiz- 
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ers have been assigned targets in such 
industries as chemicals. textiles. furni- 
ture. paper, shoes. teachers, white col- 
lar workers. construction, and_ state 
and local government services. Ultimate 
objective of the new AFL-CIO cam- 
paign is to double membership in the 
next few vears. Miller warns. 

In Shreveport. Barton pointed out 
that about one-third of all employees 
in private industry have already been 
organized. In manufacturing. about 70 
per cent of all workers are now union 
members and the unions have organ- 
ized more than 90 per cent of workers 
in such fields as aluminum fabrication. 
automobiles, aircraft. clothing, meat 
packing. non-ferrous metals, shipbuild- 
ing, and steel making. 

In non-manufacturing more than 90 
per cent of workers have been organized 
in mining, maritume activities, com- 
mercial construction, railroads, local 
bus and street railway, airlines, truck- 
ing. telegraph, and actors and mu- 
sicians. 

Least organized to date are clerical 
workers, professional workers and those 
in service occupations. Exceptions to 
the latter are amusements and trans- 
portation services. 

The gains made by organized labor 
in the past two decades place the big 
unions in an extremely powerful posi- 
tion to pursue their aims this year. 
Barton reminds that “there were less 
than 3 million union members in 1933,” 
while today there are 18 million. 

During this time Barton says, “The 
increased bargaining power of unions 
has been so great as probably to sur- 
prise the most ardent union advocates. 
It is questionable if even the most en- 
thusiastic promoters of the Wagner Act 
foresaw how far this power would go.” 

As a result Barton notes that “Union 
treasure chests, largely bare in 1933, 
are today bulging with millions of dol- 
lars in assets.” Some of this growth in 
union financial strength has been amaz- 
ingly rapid. For example, one inter- 
national union which was said to be 
worth $8 million in 1948 is estimated 
today to be worth more than $250 
million. 

“Union financial strength has bought 
the unions some magnificent headquar- 
ters in Washington,” Barton says. “The 
Teamsters building completed last fall 
at a cost of $5 million is an edifice of 
lavish appointments and it is said that 
there is no indebtedness against it.” 

The International Association of Ma- 
chinists is now renting space in a great 
new office building which houses its 
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LABOR UNIONS AS CAPITALISTS 
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| $3,600,000 On a Voluntary Basis 


headquarters in Washington. The new 
AFL-CIO building, just around the 
corner from the U. S. Chamber head- 
quarters, “would make any manage- 
ment organization envious,” Barton 
says. 

What are the unions going to try to 
achieve with their big membership and 
political action drives? Some likely de- 
velopments were outlined in Birming- 
ham by Richard P. Doherty, president 
of Television Radio Management Cor- 
poration: 

“Wage Inflation: At least 5 million 
unionized workers (in plants employ- 
ing over 1,000) are covered by exist- 
ing contracts providing automatic 1956 
wage rate increase. Several million 


> j ASSETS OF SELECTED UNIONS 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) 


$144 million 


United Mine Workers (Plus Banks With $250 million assets) 


$138.8 million 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL) 
$54.4 million 
Railroad Trainmen 


$54.1 miition 


Electrical Workers (AFL) 
$38 miilllion 
Teamsters (AFL) 


UAW (CIO) 


Bricklayers & Masons (AFL) 
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more employees in smaller plants will 
also come in for automatic raises due 
to contracts or company policy. An- 
other 2.5 million workers will be en- 
titled to the new. higher Federal mini- 
mum wage ($1.00 per hour) with near- 
ly half these persons being in Southern 
states. 

“Nearly 3 million unionized work- 
ers come up for new contract negotia- 
tions in 1956, including those in steel, 
rubber, petroleum, meat packing. paper, 
shipbuilding, aluminum, and telephone 
industries. We may expect overall pack- 
age demands (wage and fringe bene- 
fits) to run from 18¢-25¢ per hour, 
with earlier settlements, during first 7 
months of 1956, to run at about 16¢- 
18¢ per hour for total wage and fringe 
package. 

“We have been able—and will con- 
tinue to be able—to meet this cumula- 
tive wage inflation only as we provide 
broad sweeping advances in productiv- 
ity. 

“Automation—will become an_ in- 
creasingly used word at 1956 bargain- 
ing tables and will become more com- 
mon during succeeding years. To the 
average worker and union leader auto- 
mation spells unemployment. Labor’s 
answer to automation is a shorter work 
week, below 40 hours, coupled with 
offsetting higher hourly wage rates and 
enlarged social benefits. 

“Guaranteed Annual Wage—Unlike- 
ly to receive the same dramatic atten- 
tion as in 1955. As of the moment, the 
majority of unions seems less interested 
in guarantees than in higher wage scales 
and better fringes and enhanced union 
security. However, the issue is far from 
dead. During each succeeding year, col- 
lective bargaining will involve more and 
more such plans. Moreover, we shall 
see a more clearly related tie-in between 
guaranteed wage plans and unemploy- 
ment compensation.” 

While experts differ as to when labor 
will apply maximum pressure for leg- 
islative changes, it appears likely that 
Right to Work legislation will be the 
principal point of contention at least 
insofar as the South is concerned. For 
it is in this field that Southern indus- 
try has enjoyed a definite degree of 
success compared wiih other regions. 

Of the 18 states now having the so- 
called Right to Work laws which pro- 
hibit compulsory unionism, eleven are 
in the South. The South has pioneered 
in the protection of the rights of in- 
dividual workers to determine for them- 
selves whether they wish to belong to 
unions. 
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Arkansas and Florida wrote this 
principle into their constitutions by 
popular vote in the 1944 general elec- 
tion. In 1947 Right to Work statutes 
were approved by the legislatures of 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

These states were followed by Ala- 
bama in 1953 and by Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina in 1954. Sim- 
ilar measures are under consideration 
in Kentucky and Oklahoma. 

Significantly the South has prospered 
under this legislation. During the pe- 
riod that these laws have been in effect 
work stoppages have been fewer, less 
bitter and less destructive to income in 
the South than in other parts of the 
nation. 

The Mississippi Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Board reports that since its 
Right to Work law became effective 
two years ago, a total of 123 new and 
expanding plants have been developed 
in the state. The New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce reports that since passage 
of the Right to Work law in Louisiana 
average weekly wages have increased 
$4.58—and average hourly wages have 
increased from $1.58 to $1.67. 

Of course, there are many other fac- 
tors which contribute to this progress. 
but the harmony of labor relations ex- 
isting generally in the South is not 
a matter of theory or sentiment. It is 
borne out by sound evidence. 

A survey conducted by the National 
Planning Association notes: “The find- 
ings on the productivity of Southern 
labor may be surprising for there is still 
general misunderstanding on this point. 
All the companies interviewed said that 
labor productivity in the South was as 
good as that in the North, and several 
said it was better. According to the 
experience of one machinery company, 
Southern workers were producing 25 
per cent more on highly precise work 
than employees in the company’s north- 
ern plant.” 

Despite the fact that Southern in- 
dustry and Southern workers have pros- 
pered under Right to Work legislation, 
unions continue to attack this legisla- 
tion throughout the region. During the 
past month a bill to repeal the Missis- 
sippi statute was introduced in the state 
legislature. Similar efforts are regularly 
made in each of the Southern states. 

At the national level the same battle 
is being fought, again with Southerners 
in the forefront. The National Right to 
Work Committee, an organization de- 
voted to defense of such legislative 
principles, is headed by E. S. Dillard 
of the Old Dominion Box Company in 
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LATE NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


NEW ORLEANS. Oil has been produced from a depth of more than 
four miles for the first time in history. A successful two hour test was 
conducted forty miles southeast of here on April 23 in a joint project 
of Freeport Oil Company, Richardson and Bass of Fort Worth, and John 
W. Mecom of Houston. The well was drilled to a total depth of 22.570 
feet and production was established at 21,465 feet. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. Borden Company has announced plans 
for a new formaldehyde and synthetic resin plant to be completed 
here late this year. According to Augustine R. Marusi of the 
Borden Chemical Division, the plant will produce 36 million 
pounds of formaldehyde a year. 


DALLAS. This booming Texas city has moved into the front rank of 
the nation’s furniture distribution centers with announcement of plans 
for a Southwest Homefurnishings Mart. The $6.5 million project is beings 
handled by Trammell Crow, widely known developer of industrial prop- 


erties. Completion is scheduled for early 1957. 


COOKEVILLE, TENN. The Delman Manufacturing Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa, makers of automobile accessories will re- 
locate in a building being erected here by the city. Delman will 
close its Des Moines plant and move to Cookeville about June 15 
according to Charles Bachrach, president. 


PERRY, FLA. Buckeye Cellulose Corporation has announced a $20 
million expansion program for its Foley pulp mill near here. Vice Presi- 
dent P. K. Honey said the expansion will increase employment by about 
285 workers. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. This bustling North Carolina city has land- 
ed two new plants to further increase its standing as a furniture 
manufacturing center. Custom Hardware, Inc., of Gardena, Cali- 
fornia, will locate a unit here to manufacture door pulls, handles 
and other furniture hardware. Some one hundred workers will 
be employed in an existing building. New England Industries, 
Inc., of New York will build a new $500,000 plant for manufac- 
ture of coreboard. About 50 workers will be employed. 

PINE BLUFF, ARK. International Paper Company officials have esti- 
mated that the new paper and pulp mill to be located here will cost a 
total of $57 million. The new plant, which will have an annual capacity 
of 130,000 tons of newsprint and 165,000 tons of bleached kraft paper 
board, is expected to be in operation by the third quarter of 1957. 


BIRMINGHAM. Alabama Power Company has announced 
plans for a $25 million generating unit at its Barry Steam Plant 
just north of Mobile. The expansion will give the plant a total 
capacity of 250,000 kilowatts, according to board chairman 
Thomas W. Martin. 

DAWSONVILLE, GA. Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has announced 
that it will build “the largest facility in the nation for the research and 
development of atomic powered aircraft” in this north Georgia mountain 
community. Approximately 500 workers will be employed in what Lock- 
heed vice president Dan Haughton terms “a facility which will ultimately 
comprise one of the finest laboratories for aircraft nuclear research in 
this country or in the world.” 


BESSEMER, ALA. The Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company here has received a $16 million order for 2,000 new 
freight cars to be delivered to Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
L&N president J. F. Tilford said that the 70-ton coal hopper cars 
are to be built of non-corrosive steel plate and their purchase 
is in anticipation of the South’s continued high level of coal 
production. 


PELL CITY, ALA. Dixie Pipe and Foundry Company has announced 
plans for a $2.5 to $3 million expansion of facilities here. The improve- 
ment program will provide employment for 800 to 1,000 workers accord- 
ing to president Roy Berg. 
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Charlotte as chairman. Other officers in- 
clude Nathan Thorington of Thoring- 
ton Construction Company, Richmond. 
vice chairman of the board. and George 
S. Crouch, Union National Bank, Char- 
lotte, as treasurer. 

Executive head of the National Right 
to Work Committee is president Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr.. former member of Con- 
gress, who with the late Senator Taft 
authored the Taft-Hartley Act. Other 
members of the board from the South 
include W. T. Harrison. L & N railroad 
worker in Louisville: Mrs. Amy Cook 
Rodgers. a Miami housewife and for- 
mer airline employee discharged for re- 
fifsal to join a union under compulsion; 
John R. Alabaugh, Baltimore and Ohio 
engineer, Cumberland, Maryland: John 
H. Wynn. Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road conductor, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky: and Paul Russell. an employee 
of Wolverine Tube Company, Decatur, 
Alabama. 

The committee today is fighting to 
prevent passage of federal legislation 
which would kill the Right to Work laws 
in the various Southern states. This is 
an amendment to the Taft-Hartley act 
being pushed by Senator Paul Douglas. 
influential labor spokesman. 

It is also possible that during the 
current year the U. S. Supreme Court 
will render a decision having a far- 
reaching influence on this type of leg- 
islation. This is the case which came 
to the High Court from Supreme Court 
of Nebraska which held compulsory 
unionism to be invalid. 

While this case applies primarily to 
the rights of railroad and airline work- 
ers it is likely to affect similar rights of 
all American workers. 

The case grows out of the refusal of 
five Nebraska employees of Union Pa- 
cific Railroad to join the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees which is a unit of AFL. 

The controvery arose after the Rail- 
road had signed a union shop contract 
with AFL. 

The ruling of the Nebraska court 
was of a dual nature. Nebraska is one 
of the 18 states having a Right to Work 
law in its legal code. The court ruling 
holds that the RR-AFL agreement con- 
travenes this State law. 

Meanwhile industrialists are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned over the 
ideologies being promoted by various 
labor programs. Commenting on the so- 
called “guaranteed annual wage” or 
supplementary unemployment benefits 
in Birmingham, Henry B. Cliffe. vice 
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E. S. Dillard of the Old Dominion Box Company 
is chairman of the National Right to Work 
-» Committee. 


president of H. J. Heinz Company, said 
of one proposal, “It is interesting to 
note that the prospect of drawing 65 
per cent of take home pay without work- 
ing has made unemployment so attrac- 
tive that some of the long service em- 
ployees are insisting that seniority rules 
be reversed and that layoffs (with 65 
per cent of pay) be granted first to 
long service employees.” 

Cliffe says that, “One of the amaz- 
ing facets of this problem is that Mr. 
Ruttenberg. who in 1943 helped form- 
ulate the CIO ideas of a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. is now president of a com- 
pany whose employees have demanded 
that he give them a guaranteed annual 
wage. This he says he is prepared to 
provide, provided the employees give 
him a guaranteed year’s work. By this, 
he means that time worked must be 
computed on a yearly basis, with pay- 
ment at only straight time in the weeks 
when there is overtime work to be done. 
The long hours are to be offset against 
slack periods. This closely follows the 
pattern of the Hormel plan. Further- 
more, Ruttenberg insists that his em- 
ployees must be willing to transfer to 
whatever type of work needs to be done, 
rather than sticking to a single job. 
and there will be penalties assessed if 
the employees take time out for fishing 
when work is available.” 


Secondary Boycotts Hit 


Another matter disturbing business 
executives is secondary boycott abuses. 
Commenting on this at the Birmingham 
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meeting Chicago labor attorney Charles 
B. Mahin said: “There is no question 
as to the inherent vice of these prac- 
tices. The idea of attacking a man by 
injuring those with whom he has social 
or business intercourse is repugnant to 
basic American concepts of decency 
and fairness. It is a technique used by 
dictators to strike at men through their 
families. It is the device of kidnappers 
and blackmailers who extort money 
from victims by threats against their 
relatives or associates. 

“And it is a method employed by 
some unions who attack employers by 
injuring and destroying those with 
whom they do business. Thus. from a 
standpoint of basic rightness or wrong- 
ness, there can be no question where 
secondary boycotts must be classified 
they are wrong and are so recognized! 

“But when we come to the legal as- 
pects of such boycotts we are confronted 
with a strange situation. Identical boy- 
cott conduct may be legal or illegal. 
depending on who does it—an extra- 
ordinary illustration of the double 
standard in business life. Businessmen 
who conspire to boycott other com- 
panies are promptly prosecuted under 
the Anti-Trust Laws. If the business- 
men of New Orleans should decide to 
improve their home town business by 
barring Birmingham products. the De- 
partment of Justice would act with haste 
and vigor to break up such an unlaw- 
ful conspiracy. Boycotts and other re- 
straints of trade by business groups 
have long since been outlawed. Yet 
every day powerful Labor Unions 
throughout the country are enforcing 
monpolistic boycotts more effectively 
destructive than any yet devised by 
wayward businessmen.” 

Perhaps the greatest threat lies in 
the domination of political thinking by 
labor groups. Already the unions have 
succeeded in getting leading democratic 
presidential candidates to go on record 
as opposing Right to Work legislation. 
And Republican Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has for some time advocated a 
repeal of this provision of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

This points up U. S. Chamber spokes- 
man Barton’s statement in Shreveport 
that labor may gain political control 
in the nation without establishing a 
labor party. “Let us not be fooled by 
labor’s tendency to support the two par- 
ty system,” he says,” for labor may 
capture one of the political parties.” 
Barton lists as among things which or- 
ganized labor is seeking to achieve 
politically the following: 
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THE COMPLETE ‘CHEMICAL SPECTROGRAPH” for 


fast, precise quantitative 
and qualitative analyses 
of volatile materials 


FISHER-GULF 
PARTITIONER* 


for gas-liquid partition 
chromatography 
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Industrial and Engineering Chemistry calls partition 
The Fisher-Gulf Partitioner is the first complete auto- chromatography ‘‘the greatest advance in analysis of 


matic instrument for this revolutionary new technique. ee - + . Since the adoption of 
In a few minutes it makes separations that take hours by _ - ii 
fractional distillation. 

The Partitioner makes the fullest use of the basic ad- 
vantages of partition chromatography: high speed . . . THIS BULLETIN TELLS 
high resolution . . . micro samples . . . qualitative and | im i 
quantitative determinations . . . innumerable applications. | yous HOW AND WHY 
It adds several unique features: ; | 
AUTOMATIC iNTEGRATION—No areas to estimate; the 
Partitioner measures them accurately. 

CONTINUOUS SENSITIVITY CONTROL— Makes the slightest This 8-page bulletin shows the Partitioner’s poten- 
traces measurable. tial value for analytical control of petroleum prod- 


ucts, gas and liquid fuels, plant effluent gases, com- 
LINE OPERATED—A special a-c power supply maintains mercial solvents, many other industrial and re- 


constant voltage, assures a flat recorder baseline which se oe 
shows the slightest deflection. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY: 


TEMPERATURE SELECTOR—‘‘Dial” the working temperature 104 FISHER BUILDING 
directly; a thermostat maintains it. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. B-6 


193 FISHER SCIENTIFIC 


America’s Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of Laboratory Appliances & Reagent Chemicals 


* rad bs Sitch , anon’ Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Washington 

rade-mark. Developed by petroleum specialists in the d 4 

Gulf Research and Development Company; refined in Buffalo Detroit Pittsburgh Montreal 
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More federal public housing. 
Government ownership and con- 
trol of all atomic energy. 

More public power. 

A bigger T V A. 

More Social Security. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

A higher minimum wage. 

More government assistance for 
agriculture. 

A broad program of federal aid 
for education. extending all the 
way from a bigger school lunch 
program to aid for adult educa- 

_ on. 

Certainly the success of any such 
program would lead directly toward 
the creation of a welfare state. It would 
produce bigger and richer unions with 
greater bargaining strength and would 
result in more difficult strike situations 
having greatest impact on small em- 
ployers. The South would undoubtedly 
bear the brunt of the advance. 

What, then, can southern industrial- 
ists do in defense of their principles 
and enterprises? One answer was given 
at the Birmingham meeting by Atlanta 
attorney G. Maynard Smith. Smith 
said: 

“IT am convinced that there is little 
reason or excuse in 1956 for 
Southern employers to become victims 
of union organizers. This is true be- 
cause past labor relations’ history shows 
that unions have only one commodity 
to sell to your employees, and that com- 
modity is management mistakes and em- 
ployee grievances. Any competent union 
organizer will tell you “off the record” 
that it is most difficult to organize a 
union in a happy and well-run shop 
or plant. 

“The truth of the above statement is 
supported by the testimony of company 
officials made one or two years after 
their plants had been unionized. These 
company representatives will frankly 
say that if they had given the same care- 
ful attention to their employees prior 
to becoming unionized that they had 
given after the union had won bargain- 
ing rights, they would not have had 
a union in the first place. 


most 


“Let me say in connection with pay- 
ing reasonable wages that I am con- 
vinced that outmoded pay practices do 
as much as any other single factor to 
produce the discordant seeds of union- 
ism. Very little thought and study, 
which is scientific and objective in na- 
ture, has as yet been given to the proper 
methods for paying employees for their 
work in nonunion plants. 
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Charles E. Daniel “An Apostle of the 


Open Shop.” 


“How tragic is this fact, for the very 
first thing that a union does is correct 
these mistakes of management. Length 
of service increases, merit increases, 
favoritism increases and all such prac- 
tices were accepted policies when there 
were few militant labor unions. Unions 
learned long ago, however, that, in 
order for the business agent to enjoy 
good relations with his members, wage 
differentials for the same jobs in the 
same plant had to be eliminated. In 
short, unions have known for years that 
equal treatment of all employees is one 
of the magic keys which opens the door 
to successful relations. 

“Management as yet has not learned 
this lesson completely. It still takes 
refuge in the false belief that unions 
want a single rate for a given classiflca- 
tion because the union business agent 
wants the poor and inefficient worker 
to make as much money as the good and 
efficient worker. This is not true. The 
business agent wants a single rate in 
a classification so that his union mem- 
bers will not telephone home at night, 
“Why does Joe Doaks make more 
money for doing the same job than I 
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do?” Satisfied (and dues-paying) mem- 
bers are what the union agent wants. 

“Why can’t management recognize 
that this employee psychology will work 
just as successfully for it? How can 
management justify a policy of paying 
one welder “A” $1.10 and another $1.20 
per hour for doing the same job and 
working the same number of hours? 
Too often management will try to ra- 
tionalize by contending that the $1.20 
man is better, has been with the com- 
pany longer, etc., but, here is what is 
overlooked—management may be satis- 
fied that it is right in paying one em- 
ployee $1.20 and another $1.10 but the 
$1.10 employee is never convinced. And 
often, when the personnel man is pinned 
down he will admit the $1.10 man is 
the better worker. 

“What happens? The $1.10 man 
looks around in the plant or business 
for other examples of such unjustified 
differentials, and before too long. the 
$1.10 man has found other fellow em- 
ployees who feel as he does, and they 
seek out a union ear to tell their 


troubles to. 

“It is true that putting these recom- 
mendations into actual practice takes 
time, thought and effort. How much 
better it is, however, to voluntarily 


adopt what has been forced upon others 
through painful and expensive union 
experiences. 

“With few exceptions there is scant 
reason for nonunion companies to have 
to fight the economic fight of unioniza- 
tion. The union record since the 1930's 
shows how to avoid it, or, if it comes, 
how to minimize the results. The ulti- 
mate decision, however, rests with each 
Southern employer.” 


Southerners At Work 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
MASTER SALESMAN 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. Charles E. Daniel is an indus- 
trialist who belongs to four golf clubs 
but as yet has not found time to play a 
round of golf. A glance at the Green- 
ville, South Carolinian’s phenomenal 
record of industrial expansion and civic 
leadership spells the reason why. 

Always an advocate of promoting in- 
dustrial expansion in the Southeastern 
he has in the course of his 
career, become a master salesman in 
inducing industrialists from the East 
and Middle West to locate new plants 
in this section. 

Currently Daniel is taking a lead- 
ing position in refuting claims by sev- 
eral syndicated columnists that South- 


states. 
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Once a minute on the average, operators of the “Early Bird” call on it to work electronic miracles. 


Southern’ s “Early Bird’ works 
complex problems that save you money! 


<< for electric power change from minute to minute in the 113,000 
square mile area served by The Southern Company’s integrated system. 

The system’s Central Power Dispatching Office must make split-second 
decisions throughout every day and night . . . decisions that determine which 
of the 41 generating plants can most economically supply electric power to 
points where it is needed. 

.Southern’s “Early Bird” electronic computer, developed by company 
engineers, provides the answers to such questions instantaneously... and 
through more efficient dispatching, saves more than $200,000 every year. 

The “Early Bird” is one of many advancements made by The Southern 
Company and its four investor-owned operating companies that make electric 
power one of your biggest bargains. 

Look for The Southern Company’s “report to the nation” advertising series 


in TIME, U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, NEWSWEEK, BUSINESS 
WEEK, the WALL STREET JOURNAL and Southern newspapers. 


Shaded section designates area served by the 
four investor-owned electric power companies 
in The Southern Company system: 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


Le’ 8 KS 


ATLANTA: BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama Power Company Gulf Power Company 

Birmingham, Alabama Pensacola, Florida 

Georgia Power Company Mississippi Power Company 
Atlanta, Georgia Gulfport, Mississippi 
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FIRST...CHECK FIRST 





Who wrote the nation’s 


new best seller? 


THE 


OF 
ATLANTA | 


ww 


The bank 
that knows its neighbors 


FIRST | 


© NATIONAL BANK | 


i 


Thousands of practical, profit-wise 


industrialists have blazoned their success 


story throughout the new best seller of 
goods and services—the South. Like to write 
your own chapter of success in the industrial 
South? First check the folks who know 

the South... 


. 


THE vut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


MAIL TODAY 





The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


I’m not one to judge a book by its cover. What I 
want is the inside story—so send me facts on: 





Dept. K-36 





Address. 





City Zone__ State 
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ern industrial expansion is being hin- 
dered by the fermenting segregation sit- 
uation. 

Daniel began his career as a common 
laborer at a smaller wage per day than 
what the lowest paid worker he pres- 
ently employs receives an hour. Today 
he is a wealthy man and is said to have 
contributed more to the colleges of 
South Carolina than any other citizen. 

His success may be directly attribut- 
ed to a driving ambition, his inherited 
remarkable mental equipment, his in- 
bred sense of honor and integrity, and 
his scoffing at the nine to five work 
day. 

The oldest son of a machinery erec- 
tor for one of the New England textile 
companies, Daniel was born in Elber- 
ton, Georgia 61 years ago. Soon there- 
after, his family moved to Anderson, 
South Carolina, which was then rapid- 
ly becoming an important textile cen- 
ter. He attended public schools in An- 
derson and received a scholarship to 
the Citadel in Charleston. After serv- 
ing in the First World War in the 6th 
Division, Daniel returned to Anderson 
and began work as a common laborer 
with the Townsend Lumber Company. 
Daniel's drive and energy soon netted 
him a one-half interest in the lumber 
company. Immediately he launched on 
an ambitious building program which 
kept his more cautious partner biting 
his fingernails the better part of the 
time. 

In 1935, with the taste of success wet 
on his lips, he organized the Daniel 
Construction Company, and in 1942 
moved his home and headquarters to 
Greenville, South Carolina, where he 
had readier access to the offices of na- 
tionally known engineering and archi- 
tectural firms. 

After the move to Greenville, Daniel 
became a strictly big league competi- 
tor, and the volume of work of the 
Daniel Companies increased each year. 
At the present time, they have more 
construction under way than ever be- 
fore in their history. 


From Little Acorns... 


Daniel, with .no inherited wealth, no 
wealthy relations, nor family or friends 
of means or positions, has built tre- 
mendous manufacturing plants in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida 
and Mississippi. The lion’s share of this 
work has been directed from the home 
office of Daniel Construction Company 
of South Carolina in Greenville. How- 
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ever, he organized a Daniel Construc- 
tion Company of Alabama in 1936 
with headquarters in Birmingham, of 
which his younger brother, R. Hugh 
Daniel is in direct charge. He also 
maintains oflices in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Jacksonville, Florida. 

Industrial building, including power 
plants and their accessories, though 
Daniel's first love, is by no means all 
that he has confined his construction 
projects with. His companies have built 
some of the largest and finest office 
buildings in the Southeast. numerous 
college and university buildings, 
churches, libraries, hospitals and other 
monumental buildings. 








From his youth he has had a con- 
suming passion to promote the indus- 
trial development of his native section, 
primarily in order to afford remunera- 
tive employment for the increasing 
hundreds of thousands of native people 
who could no longer subsist in a proper, 
modern scale of living on the farms of 
the South. He has realized that the only 
alternative would be a great migration 
to ambitious, job hunting people from 
the fields of the South to the industrial 
centers beyond its borders. He has al- 
ready realized in great degree the suc- 


cess of these efforts on his part and on 
the part of hundreds of other Southern 
men of foresight and ability; but he 
contends and continuously preaches 
that the further possibilities of this great 
challenge are still limitless. 


Throughout his career, he has al- 
ways been an apostle of the open shop. 
and today employs many thousands of 
people without discrimination as to e : _— RE a ee 
union or non-union membership. He Ohio Valley rock salt is the basic material 
has always had a large number of for much of the chemical industry in the 
Negro employees. and has remembered AMERICAN RUHR. Reserves of roundly 600 

gro employ 


their loyalty in many ways, including billion tons could supply the nation’s needs 
continuing medical scholarships to a 


: for thousands of years. Too, vast natural 
number of Negro youth. : oie dad é noon 
' ee brine reserves widen the range of salts 
Even though approached to run for i i aka aie |e aaa ahiie ti 
office several times, Daniel has refused SPECIAL STUDY are se See - ? — 
aia bite tite Hi vou. Sime dae “Look where a site P ’ 
to enter “ ° hoa fa sid os " is production-right”’ Get the facts on production-right plant 
accept and worthily hold a short term ee , " ; 
nhs. veo ee ek Sasi Ase COORSGUEE PRGA sites in this bountiful B&O area. See sites at 
appointment in the Senate of the United B&O RAILROAD asp di Sieadid 
States, conferred upon him by his good BALTIMORE 1, MD. your desk—airviews, and 3-dimensiona 
friend, Honorable James F. Byrnes in color. Ask our man! 
1951. He has received honorary de- 
grees from his alma mater, the Citadel. 
Clemson College and Furman Univer- 
sity. 


YOU CAN REACH HIM AT: 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


Daniel is a member of the Board of . PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WAbash 2-2211 
Directors of a great many of the out- 


standing organizations in the South, 
railroads, banking and industrial, and 
gives to these his keen attention and 


proven sound judgement. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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"Closed Mills And Breadlines?" 


Cotton Prexy Pleads For Protection 
Against Low-Cost Japanese Trade 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. The positive 
opinion that unless there is relief from 
“the unbearable competition of low 
wage foreign nations, most of us here 
today will live to see the transfer of 
the American textile industry to Japan” 
was voiced here at the recent annual 
meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. 

A. K. Winget of Albermarle, N. C., 
outgoing Institute president, made the 
prediction in his address at the opening 
session of the annual ACMI convention. 
The speaker, who is chairman of the 
board of American & Efird Mills, cited 
inroads by Japanese textiles into the 
American domestic market and the re- 
peated fruitless efforts to gain Govern- 
ment recognition of the acute danger to 
“one of our greatest industries, an in- 
dustry which the Army quartermaster 
general once said was second only to 
steel in defense of the country.” 

Then he asked, “Must there be closed 
mills and breadlines before the Ad- 
ministration in Washington concedes 
the possibility of irreparable damage 
to the industry?” 

He pointed out the issue had been 
coming to a head for several years and 
“today we are standing in the midst 
of the most critical period in the mod- 
ern-day life of the textile industry, face 
to face with the life or death question 
of whether our Government will stand 
idly by and permit this low-wage com- 
petition or seriously cripple” this in- 
dustry. 

“This critical period,” he declared, 
“is one that was man-made for our in- 
dustry, tailored by our Government, and 
it is one we are powerless to do any- 
thing about except through government 
action.” 

Asserting that “All of us in this in- 
dustry are sympathetic with the desires 
of the Japanese to build a sound econo- 
my for themselves,” Mr. Winget stated 
positively that “the destruction or par- 
tial destruction, of the American textile 
industry will not in itself accomplish 
the ends that are sought. We hope those 
high in Government will realize that 
the unemployment which would result 
from the demoralization of this indus- 
try would bring economic chaos to a 
huge percentage of our population.” 

He posed the possibility of Govern- 
mental agencies letting the industry get 
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to the “brink of destruction” before 
anything is done and said this theory 
was “like playing with economic dyna- 
mite. Who is to say when the eleventh 
hour has come? The velveteen industry 
is critically stricken now, and what 
remedial action has the Government 
taken? A sort of death bed petition 
was filed by the velveteen mills in mid- 
January and the Tariff Commission an- 
nounced recently that hearings would 
begin late in June. One might ask. is 
this to be a hearing or an autopsy?” 

The textile leader cited figures show- 
ing increasing imports of low-wage cot- 
ton cloth and garments from Japan and 
stated, “Our earnings record certainly 
does not indicate the industry can stand 
such unfair competition. For four con- 
secutive years the textile industry’s 
profit record has been one of the worst 
in the nation. 

The cotton farmer likewise is in a 
precarious condition, losing his foreign 
markets to Mexico, Brazil and other 
countries while trying to retain his 
domestic market against the rising ava- 
lance of Japanese goods made chiefly 
from foreign cotton, Mr. Winget said. 

Noting the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision giving the Secretary of Labor 
authority to make industry wage deter- 
minations on a nation-wide basis as a 
“locality,” the speaker expressed doubt 
that Congress ever had any intention of 
giving the Secretary of Labor such 
sweeping power. 

“I would like to re-emphasize,” he 
said, “that in pressing this fight through 
the courts the textile industry was not 
trying to keep wages down, as figures 
show the average wage in the textile in- 
dustry is 35 cents above the legal mini- 
mum, but was challenging the authority 
of a Governmental official to make wage 
determinations on a nation-wide basis.” 

Mr. Winget paid tribute to “the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who man 
the looms and spinning frames” of the 
textile mills as “the finest group of em- 
ployees in the world. . . . The assets on 
our balance sheets are made up of brick, 
mortar and steel, of stocks and bonds 
and cash in depositories. “But the great- 
est asset of all is not listed. That is the 
mutual respect, the genuine affection 
which exists between management and 
employees of the mills of this great in- 
dustry. Our mills are built on tangible 
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foundations, but our industry is built 
on people—people of courage and char- 
acter and integrity.” 


Ebe Grier . . . Kingpin of three mighty cotton 


groups. 


Grier Heads National, 
State Textile Groups 


GREENWOOD. Francis Ebenezer 
Grier, or simply Ebe Grier as_ his 
friends call him, is a man of boundless 
energy who has steadily and unfalter- 
ingly climbed to higher and higher de- 
grees of success with Abney Mills of 
Greenwood, South Carolina. 

Upon Grier’s election as President of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute on the closing day of the an- 
nual convention in Hollywood, Florida, 
April 7. he gained the distinction of 
serving as president of this organiza- 
tion along with holding the presidential 
position with the South Carolina Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association simul- 
taneously. 

Since last May 28. Mr. Grier has been 
president of the South Carolina group 
and will not relinquish this post until 
June 2, the closing day of the 1956 
convention. This will give him nearly 
two months as head of national and 
state organizations of textile manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Grier is president and treasurer 
of The Abney Mills, president and 
treasurer of Toxaway Corporation of 
Anderson, S. C., and chairman of the 
board of Erwin Mills. Durham, N. C. 
In these executive posts he holds the 
management reins over a total of 32 
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eooand One to grow on! 


OUR NOW-FAMILIAR SLOGAN “Look Ahead— Look South!” 
is thirteen years old this year. But you have to count more 
than the candles on this birthday cake. Count, instead, the 


number of times we have used this hard-working phrase since 
it was “born.” 


The total is impressive—for in these past thirteen years 
we've said “Look Ahead—Look South!” more than 420 million 
times in leading financial publications and in magazines from 
coast to coast. During this same period, there have been 4,203 
major industrial developments along our lines alone. 


Every time we say “Look Ahead— Look South!” it is an 
invitation to all America to share in the opportunities of the 
modern Southland. And every invitation is a bid for new 
industries for the expanding South “to grow on.” 


For all of us, the economic development of the South is not 
a thing apart. It’s as close to a man as the job he holds, as 
personal as his take-home pay. The future of the Southland is 
your future—and ours. It never looked brighter or offered 


more “to grow on. % itt 2 to 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, 





“MINI-LAB’ 


CUSTOM-ENGINEERED ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENTS FOR SMALL-SCALE 
LABORATORY WORK 

NEW ASSEMBLIES 

MORE COMPONENTS 

GREATER VERSATILITY 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 

SAVE TIME—MATERIALS— 
MONEY WITH “MINI-LAB”’ 
NOW AVAILABLE WITH 

$ 14/20 JOINTS 


Illustrated are a 

few of the many 
assemblies and 
components listed _“ 
in the new LP 
**Min-Lab"’ y) 
Brochure—we will 

be pleased to 

send your copy 
immediately upon 
request. 





For full details, 
Write Dept ML. R 


oO ACE GLASS INCORPORATED 


Glassware Speccatists fo Vadustry aud Research 








Hendrick Adds Class 


to Living Rooms and => 





Locker Rooms=> 


More and more designers arc including 


Hendrick Perforated Metal in the fab- 
rication of new products. Typical of li oa si 
these is one company who manufactures 

the attractive room divider shown above — ii 
using Hendrick Perforated Metal Square [Ha ie 
Link design. Another manufacturer in- | 

stalls an attractive Hendrick Ornament- 

al Metal Grille on linen closet and locker doors. 


And there are thousands of other applications where Hendrick 
Perforated Metal has added to product style and functionalism. 
For information on the type of perforated metal or grille best 
suited to your needs, call Hendrick today. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
35 Dundaff St., Carbondale, Pa. 


Catalog in Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
SWEETS Perforated Metal « Perforated Metal Screens e Wedge-Slot and 
Hendrick Wedge-Wire Screens © Architectural Grilles e Mitco 


Open Steel Flooring e Shur-Site Treads © Armorgrids e Hendrick 
Hydro Dehazer 
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textile plants employing about 16,600 
persons and containing a total of 689,- 
150 spindles and 17,333 looms. 

Ebe Grier’s family background is 
one of religion and education and his 
early training taught him clearly the 
value of a dollar. 

His father, the late Paul L. Grier. 
was professor of mathematics at 
Erskine College, the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian college at Due 
West, S. C. Although the highest salary 
he ever received as professor at 
Erskine was $900 a year, he and his 
wife saw five children through college 
and three of them through post-gradu- 
ate courses. 


Mr. Grier’s great-grandfather. the 
Rev. Isaac Grier, was one of the found- 
ers of the ARP Church and another 
great-grandfather, Dr. E. E. Pressly, 
was largely instrumental in the found- 
ing of Erskine College. A grandfather, 
Dr. R. C. Grier, served as president of 
Erskine, as did his uncle, Dr. William 
Mofiatt Grier, and a brother, Dr. R. ¢ 
Grier, II, who resigned last year after 
33 years as E rskine president, All three 
of Mr. Grier’s brothers entered the 
ministry. 


Mr. Grier was born November 17, 
1899, in Due West, attended Due West 
elementary and high school and _re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Erskine in 
1920. He went to work immediately in 
the bookkeeping department of the Na- 
tional Union Bank of Rock Hill, headed 
by W. J. Roddey, who also was presi- 
dent of other banks, including one at 
Due West. Mr. Roddey was responsible 
for young Grier returning to Erskine 
in the fall of 1921 as treasurer and 
business manager of the college to put 
affairs on a more business-like basis. 


Mr. Grier remained at Erskine un- 
til 1924 (he is still treasurer of the col- 
lege), when he returned to Rock Hill 
as an officer of the National Union 
Bank. The following year he was back 
at Due West, this time as president of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Due West. He remained there until 
1927, when he again went to Rock Hill. 
now as vice president and cashier of 
National Union Bank. In 1930 he was 
sent to Greenwood to open up a branch 
of Central Union Bank (successor to 
National Union), of which he was vice 
president. 

Mr. Grier in 1923 married Miss Mal- 
vina Kennedy of Eden Hall Plantation 
near Troy, S. C., and they have one son. 
Francis. 
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Memphis On The Move 


MEMPHIS. To those unfamiliar 
with this city on the mighty Mississippi, 
the name is most likely to suggest 
thoughts of Beale Street and cotton. 

Certainly, Beale Street’s jazz has 
made a unique contribution in Amer- 
ican culture, and cotton has always 
been and continues to be of top im- 
portance to this great Tennessee port. 


However, the Memphis of today is hum- 
ming not to the beat of drums and 
moans of trombones but to the stirring 
rhythm of expanding and diversified 
industry. And, King Cotton is sharing 
his throne with an almost infinite va- 
riety of manufactured products. 

The location of Memphis on the Mis- 
sissippi River and in the center of a 


Below: Grace Chemical’s new Memphis anhydrous ammonia plant. 
Photo by Hitchings-Newman, Memphis 























ON OUR AREA AND SERVICE 


IN AND NEAR MEMPHIS 


Plant locations available to meet virtually any requirement in this fast- 
growing center of the industrial South. All of the important factors listed 
above are available, as well as wonderful recreation opportunities and ex- 
cellent living conditions. 


For a confidential analysis of your plant site problems call or write: 


R. E. BISHA 

General Industrial Agent 
908 W. Broadway 
Louisville, Ky. 

Phone WAbash 1121 
Extension 318 


THE PRODUCTION LINE 
OF THE SOUTH | 
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INDUSTRIAL MEMPHIS 





major mid-Southern marketing area 
has made the city a “natural” for in- 
dustrial growth, but Memphians have 
not depended solely upon such factors 
as these to help their city expand. They 
have organized to seek new industry 
and worked steadily to create the situa- 
tions which make it advantageous for 
business and industry to locate here. 

An example of this is the new Mem- 
phis harbor and industrial area which 
has been described as the greatest single 
development to take place in Memphis 
in the past 50 years. 

Representing an investment of $50 
million, the area is being developed by 
the City of Memphis, Shelby County 
and the Federal Government. It is pro- 
viding the city with a current-free har- 
bor and is making available additional 
industrial acreage protected from floods 
and with direct access to low cost water 
transportation. 

The project will provide some 7,800 
acres of industrial sites. This includes 
approximately 1,000 on Presidents 
Island and 6,800 on the mainland. Sites 
for industry are available in various 
sizes and can be obtained on a lease 
or purchase basis. 

Another feature is a new public river- 
rail-truck terminal to provide for barge 
unloading by crane, and rail spurs run- 
ning into the terminal site in order that 
cranes can transfer cargo directly from 
river to rail, river to truck, and so on. 
A 28.800 square-foot transit shed is de- 
signed to provide temporary storage 
space, and three unloading points have 
been set along the 1,200-foot terminal 
front. 

Clark Kittrell, port director of the 
Memphis & Shelby County Port Com- 
mission, has outlined the advantages of 
the new development as including: 

1. An ideal location for industries 
requiring access to water transporta- 
tion. 

2. Only four quick highway miles 
from the heart of downtown Memphis. 

3. Level sites that require no major 
grading before building construction. 

4. No foundation problems, as plate 
load tests indicate allowable. soil pres- 
sure in excess of 4,000 pounds per 
square foot on a safety factor of three 
to one. 

5. An unlimited supply of industrial 
raw water. 

6. Service directly by the Frisco, 
Missouri Pacific and Illinois Central 
railroads. 

7. Availability of all utilities, such 
as natural gas, electric power, pure 
water and sewers. 
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The mighty Mississippi lies virtually at the doorstep of industrial Memphis, offering process water 
in tremendous quantities as well as barge transportation throughout most of the nation’s inland 


waterways. 


8. Current-free still harbor water, 
with a stable channel that has no shift- 
ing or silting problems. 

9, Police and fire protection for all 
sites. 

10. A sale price of water front lots 
under 10 cents a square foot. These 
lots are available to industries provid- 





Memphis’ prime trading area includes a Mid- 
South region along the axis of the Mississippi. 
Many firms select Memphis for branch office 
locations which must serve both the Southeast 
and Southwest. 
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ing their own water terminals. Other 
lots are less than 13 cents a square foot. 

All these advantages have attracted 
quickly a number of the nation’s big- 
gest industries as well as local develop- 
ments. 

Included among those setting up ex- 
tensive installations in the new harbor 
industrial area are Sinclair Refining 
Co., Koppers Co., Euclid Memphis 
Sales, Inc.; Kroehler Manufacturing 
Co., Mid-South Chemical Co.; Western 
Tar Products Corp., and a number of 
others. 

Another development which will help 
assure the future growth of business in 
Memphis is the Belz Industrial Park 
District. 

This area consists of more than 300 
acres of land divided into more than 
20,000 front feet of industrial property 
served by the Illinois Central Railroad. 
The land has a soil-bearing capacity of 
4,000 pounds per square foot, and all 
utilities are available. 

The park is only three miles from 
the new Memphis-Arkansas Bridge, and 
is just three miles from downtown Mem- 
phis. Thus, along with many other ad- 
vantages it provides ample space at a 
close-in location. 

Owner of the district is Union Realty 
Co. Of particular interest to prospective 
tenants of the park is the fact that Union 
has within its own organization all the 
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This new John Deere Plow Company plant is situated in the Belz Industrial Park. Like many Mem- 
phis industries it serves a rich agricultural region. 


Impressive Array Of Newcomers 


Recent additions to the Memphis industrial community include 
not only many famous names in American industry but a healthy 


variety of small and growing concerns. 


This new Sharp and Dohme plant was attracted to Memphis by expanded consumer markets. It 
is also located in Belz Industrial Park. 
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Rising on the skyline of the new Memphis har- 
bor industrial area is this Norris Grain Com- 
pany elevator. Memphis is a major trading 
center for grain and cotton. 
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Build If on the FRISCO 


In the New, 


*50,000,000 
MEMPHIS HARBOR AND 
INDUSTRIAL AREA 


... Center of 
Mid-South Commerce 
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Pick your new plant site now from the 
remaining 620 acres of desirable, low-cost 
industrial space on Presidents Island, in the 
strategically-located new Harbor and Industrial 
Area 4 miles from downtown Memphis. . . served 
by the FRISCO with its 5,000-mile network 
extending thru nine southeastern and south- 
western states. 


Level graded sites 10 feet above the highest 
known flood stage are for lease, or for sale at 
less than 10¢ a square foot. A new 300-foot 
wide, 12-foot deep, current-free channel accom- 
modates barges serving all navigable points on 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, and secondary 
rivers. 

Ample municipal electricity at one of the lowest 
rates in the country. Abundant natural gas 
supply at the rate of 145 million cubic feet a 
day. The third largest artesian water system 
in the world provides a daily capacity of 60 
million gallons. Close by Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Alabama, and Arkansas coal supply. 


Friendly labor available from a ‘‘moderate 
surplus’”” market of approximately 1,000,000 
workers, within a 1,650,000 retail trading area. 


FRISCO serves the entire Presidents Island area, 


and shares reciprocal switching with the eight ° 


other railroads serving Memphis. Direct rail 


say ye 
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service to 25 states. ..six airlines...13 U. S. 
highways, five of which cross the Mississippi 
at Memphis... modern electric coaches and 
buses furnish dependable local transportation. 


Manufacturing taxes, for all practical purposes, 
are an ad valorem tax on real and personal 
property. Corporate taxes are nominal. There is 
no excise tax on out-of-state business. 


Memphis is an enjoyable place to live, with 
mild winters averaging 33°-52° and summers 
averaging 69°-89°...nine golf courses, dozens 
of tennis courts...boating, cruising and 
picnicking . .. splendid fishing . . . nationally- 
famous duck and quail hunting... a satisfying 
social life climaxed by the week-long Cotton 
Carnival each May. 


Build that new plant in Memphis...on the 
FRISCO. For detailed information, in complete 
confidence, write, wire or phone today. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


St. Lovis-San Francisco Railway 
215 Frisco Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


5,000 MILES SERVING: 


MISSOURI e KANSAS e ARKANSAS e OKLAHOMA e TEXAS e TENNESSEE e MISSISSIPP! e ALABAMA e FLORIDA 
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necessary artistic, architectural, engi- 
neering and construction services which 
are needed to design the facilities re- 
quired by the tenant. Further, any spe- 
cialized installation of the tenant’s can 
be made for him by Union Realty while 
the building is under construction. 

Among those who have located in 
Belz Industrial Park are Memphis Sales 
& Manufacturing Co. and Mayer Myers 
Paper Co., both large local concerns; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., John 
Deere Plow Co., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
and Orgill Brothers & Co. The latter 
is the South’s largest wholesale hard- 
ware company and has a 650,000 square 
foot warehouse and office building in 
the area. 

In addition to the Belz project, sub- 
stantial industrial acreage in Memphis 
is being developed by Frisco Railway 
and by developer Doug Thomas. Thom- 
as has already landed Bruce Carton 
Company in his new 46-acre industrial 
subdivision. 











Booming Home-Grown Firms 


Key men in the development of Memphis today are Philip Belz and his son Jack. They have in- Taking a look at some of Memphis’ 
vested heavily in planned industrial areas offering complete package services. Altogether they | ‘tablished b e i di . . 
have some 3 million square feet under development. ong establishe USINESSES and indus- 
tries, one can find a history of growth 
which indicates clearly that yesterday’s 


developments are but hints of what 
awaits the city in the future. Three 
widely different companies, two na- 
tional or international in scope and one 
regional, will be cited here as examples. 

The first is the very well known drug 
manufacturing company, Plough, Inc., 
which is now in its 48th year. The firm 
was started in 1908 as a one-man op- 
eration by Abe Plough at the age of 
16. Today, the company has grown to 
an organization of 1,000 employes, and 
Mr. Plough is still president. 

The company now does a global bus- 
iness that annually markets more than 
100 million packages and 68 drug 
items. Yearly sales total around $20,- 
000,000 in the United States and in 60 
foreign nations. 

At first Mr. Plough traveled in a 
horse and buggy to make contacts with 
his prospects. In contrast to that now, 
the firm has more than 100 sales repre- 
sentatives. 

Besides the main plant in Memphis, 
Plough has warehouses and shipping 
bases in New York City and San Fran- 
cisco. Plough products also are manu- 
factured in 18 foreign countries. 

In its growth through the years, the 

Much has been done to create a favorable community attitude toward industry in Memphis. Here pte! gradually expanded - mre tf 
© group of business leaders meet with high school seniors to explain the operation of the American eight different buildings in Memphis, 
enterprise system. On one day this year 40 Memphis firms were hosts to 1,252 high school seniors. but in 1951 its operations there were 
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These are a few of the more than 
60 national firms for whom 
Union Realty Company 
has constructed and 


Firestone 


. Rubber Co. 


Goodyear 
Tire & 
Rubber Co. 4 


General ee 2 
Electric 
Co 


Electric 
Co. 


Westinghouse 


leased more than 
Tie & 3,000,000 sq. ft. 


National 
Biscuit 


of buildings. | _ 


- 


Bemis 
Bag 
Co. 


Johnson 
, Wax 
U.S Co. 
Rubber 
Co 


The South’s Foremost Organization 
For Industrial Development 
Is Fully Equipped To Serve You 


The South’s largest, and one of the nation’s 
leading organizations of its kind, Union Realty 
Company specializes in the design and construc- 
tion of manufacturing, processing, distribution, 
storage and commercial structures on either a 
Lock-and-Key Lease or Sales Basis. We have 
our own Architectural and Engineering Depart- 
ment, extensive grading and excavation equip- 
ment, and our own construction company. We 
own more than 30,000 front feet of the finest 
industrial sites in planned and restricted indus- 
trial districts within 3 miles of downtown Mem- 
phis. We also own properties adjoining the 
Memphis city limits to accommodate industries 
requiring sites of up to 200 acres. All sites served 


by main line trackage, access to highways, and 


all necessary utilities. We can furnish immediate 
office space and public warehousing space for 
use during the period of building. With our 
“completed package proposal,” you eliminate 
the worry, cost and delay entailed in prepara- 
tion of plans, taking of bids, and co-ordination 
of architect, grading contractor, building con- 
tractor, railroad company, city authorities, and 
the many other parties involved in these proj- 
ects. We have an outstanding record of success- 
ful achievement, and we are fully equipped to 


serve you. 





Planners, developers and owners of the 25 
acre Northgate Shopping Center, Frayser, 
Tennessee, and the 25 acre Southgate 
Shopping Center, Memphis, Tennessee. 











For further information write, wire or phone 


Union Realty Company 


1175 Morehead Street e Memphis, Tennessee 
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consolidated into a handsome new 
building. This structure has 250,000 
square feet of floor space and is on a 
14-acre tract. With this new plant, 
Plough, Inc., is the largest firm of its 
kind in the South and one of the larg- 
est in the nation. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the com- 
pany has been cited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for operating what 
the department described as a “model 
plant.” 

The company and its subsidiary op- 
erations include six drug stores in Mem- 


phis, radio station WMPS of Memphis 
and radio station WJJD of Chicago. 

A second example of an organization 
that has mushroomed in Memphis and 
is looking for even greater things in 
years to come is quarter-century old 
HumKo Co. 

This firm was founded by the late 
S. L. Kopald, and Herbert Humphreys, 
now chairman of the board. HumKo 
as a name for the company was con- 
ceived by combining the first three let- 
ters of Mr. Humphrey’s name with the 
first two letters of Mr. Kopald’s name. 





Sound Advice 
and 
Prompt Assistance 


Binding in the forefront of the finan- 
cial institutions that have helped create 
the great industrial development of 


Memphis and _ the 


Mid-South, Union 


Planters extends a friendly hand to in- 
dustry planning to move to this area. 
Look to Union Planters for a warm wel- 


come with sound advice and prompt as- 


sistance. Your inquiries are invited. 


| UNION PLANTERS, 
_ NATIONAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Formed May 30, 1930, the company 
went through a number of problems 
which always plague new businesses 
and which were further aggravated by 
the Great Depression. It started out in 
a leased plant and produced shortening 
for household use only. With no hy- 
drogenation facilities, it had to pur- 
chase its hydrogenated oil from outside 
sources. 


In those days Mr. Kopald would 
arise early and drive through the sur- 
rounding country to call on wholesale 
grocers. Then he would hasten back 
to the plant and help Mr. Humphreys 
in producing the shortening and in de- 
livering it. 

An important growth step came with 
the purchasing in 1933 of the leased 
plant and erection of the company’s 
own hydrogenation facilities. The next 
year HumKo introduced fully hydro- 
genated bakery shortenings which were 
specifically designed for the baking in- 
dustry. Soon thereafter the firm opened 
sales offices in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago to take care of its expand- 
ing business. 

Another significant step came in 
1938 when HumKo entered the new 
field of supplying hydrogenated oil to 
margarine manufacturers. Then a dec- 
ade later, the concern founded its 
Trendix Division to manufacture high- 
est purity fatty acids, for use in such 
items as cosmetics, candles, crayons, 
sizing, paints, fungicides and many 
other products. 





CARGILL PICKS MEMPHIS 


As this issue went to press a new 
multi-million dollar soybean processing 
plant to be located on President's Is- 
land at Memphis was announced by 
Cargill, Inc. The nationally known firm 
will employ some one hundred work- 
ers at the ]1-acre site. 





HumKo in 1952 was merged with 
giant National Products Corp., but vir- 
tually all its great variety of products 
continue to carry the clear identifica- 
tion, “Made only by The HumKo Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.” 

Already well launched into its sec- 
ond quarter-century of development, 
HumKo recently completed a new and 
modern 125,000 square foot packaging 
and warehouse department at the Mem- 
phis plant. It also has under construc- 
tion a new refinery at Champaign, III. 
It is located on a site of 123 acres and 
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is scheduled for completion in the first 
half of 1957. Plans for a west coast 
plant also are under consideration. 

Third of the examples is the service 
firm of Mid-South Title Co., Inc., which 
is currently in its second decade of 
operation. The exclusive agent for 
Commercial Title Guaranty Co., this 
regional company is licensed to do bus- 
iness in the tri-states and Florida. 

From humble beginnings on Jan. 
10, 1946, and less than half a dozen 
employes, Mid-South has grown stead- 
ily to the point where it now has 72 
employees. Twice it has had to move 
to larger quarters, and further expan- 
sions are under way. 

From these three instances it may 
be seen that Memphis offers opportuni- 
ties for everything from huge indus- 
tries international in importance to the 
kind of relatively small businesses 
which round out and give stability to 
the economic scene. 

In this connection the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce stresses that in 
the city each field has shown great 
growth. Instead of being a boom story, 
however, this growth may be described 
as a progressive economic development 
that has accrued one step at a time. It 


Electric power resources in the Memphis area 
will soon be boosted by the addition of this 
new generating plant by Memphis Light, Gas 
and Water Division—an arm of the municipal 
government. 


has resulted from hundreds of factors, 
as no one giant of industry or com- 
merce holds the lifeline of Memphis 
business. 

That this is true may be seen in the 
fact that since the close of World War 
II there have been located in Memphis 
more than 450 new industries. At the 
same time, existing industries have 
made expansions valued at more than 
$175 million. Altogether, there are cur- 
rently in excess of 850 manufacturers 


in the city employing some 43,000 per- 
sons. 

What do individual industrialists 
have to say about why they chose Mem- 
phis as a plant site? Here’s a typical 
example from one of the biggest “name” 
executives in the nation: 

Raymond C. Firestone, executive 
vice president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., observed: “One of the rea- 
sons for the establishment of the Fire- 
stone plant in Memphis was because of 
the transportation advantage .. . From 
a distribution standpoint, the advan- 
tages are unexcelled. The distribution 
of our Southern States Division covers 
a broad part of the nation. It extends 
from Memphis to Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: Abilene, Amarillo and Lubbock, 
Texas; and as far as New Mexico to 
the southwest. 

“To the north, we distribute our 
products from the city as far as Spring- 
field, Ill., and Evansville, Ind.; and to 
the northwest to Kansas City, Mo.; 
Sioux City, lowa, and to the Dakotas. 
Eastern distribution from Memphis ex- 
tends to the Atlantic Coast.” 

Mr. Firestone stressed, too, the value 
of the Mississippi River and the Mem- 
phis port, as some of the natural rubber 
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Memphis on the Mississippi has 
620 acres available now in the new 


Memphis Harbor and Industrial Area 


Consider these advantages: 


All utilities available 


Public Terminal—load directly from barge to 
rail or truck, and vice-versa 


All sites graded 

No foundation problems 

Unlimited supply of industrial raw water 
960 acres to be available—620 ready now 


Expanding market area served by 88 truck lines, 9 railroads, 
> barge lines, 8 airlines 
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Aerial View Showing Industrial Area and Harbor 
Project with New Installations 


OW OPERATING IN THE HARBOR AND INDUSTRIAL AREA: 
Pure Oil Company Mid-South Chemical Company 
Shell Oil Company Western Tar Products Corporation 
he Texas Company Euclid Memphis Sales, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Company Island Terminal Company 
ommercial Barge Lines Southern Transfer Compan 
nited tangure, Inc. Kroehler Minnie anne peareeoeerrn ‘ 
ommercial Carriers Public River Rail Truck Terminal Ps beeelie t  e gR 
oppers Company (Public Warehousing) 4 
Layne Pipe and Supply Company 
Cargill, Inc. 


NOW BUILDING: 

Norris Grain Company 
Dixie Mills Company 
Arrow Equipment Company 
River Oil Company 


or complete information and full details, write or phone: 


EMPHIS AND SHELBY COUNTY 
PORT COMMISSION 


ark Kittrell Port Director P. O. Box 10072, Memphis, Tennessee Ph. WHitehall 8-4422 
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used by the company reaches the Mem- 
phis plant almost entirely by water 
from the Singapore base, through the 
Panama Canal, and on up the Missis- 
sippi where it is brought by barge from 
the mouth of the river. 

In the same vein, R. G. Mahal, works 
manager for International Harvester 
Co. made this comment: 

“Its (Memphis’) central geograph- 
ical location makes it a good distribu- 
tion point for our products. It has ex- 
cellent highway, rail, water and air 


transportation facilities. Adequate sup- 
plies of gas, power and water are avail- 
able. The labor market easily filled 
our manpower needs. International 
Harvester is proud of its Memphis 
Works, and International Harvester 
likes Memphis.” 

Helping to supply labor and purchas- 
ing power to keep business and indus- 
try moving upward in Memphis has 
been the rather sharp gains in popu- 
lation. 

In the period between 1940 and 1950, 

















“Sleepy time down South?” 
.....not any more 


New machines, crop diversification, insecticides 
and weed control chemicals have created an 
agricultural revolution in the South. The vast 
raw material resources, coupled with a high 
quality labor supply and the expanding market 
area, have meant new industries in cities 

and towns. For 92 years First National has 
helped share in this amazing growth of 
Memphis and the South. It hopes to play a 

still greater part in the area’s future. 


THE 


First National 


BANK OF MEMPHIS Memphis, Tenn 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





for instance, the population of the city 
moved from 292,942 to 396,000, rep- 
resenting a gain of 34.5 per cent in 10 
years. As of Jan. 1 this year the total 
was estimated at 458,150, keeping 
Memphis well in the vanguard as the 
largest city in Tennessee. 

The Shelby County area population, 
including that of Memphis, was esti- 
mated at 523,400 at the beginning of 
1956. 

The actual area from which Mem- 
phis draws its labor force includes West 
Tennessee, North Mississippi and East 
Arkansas. Occupationally, the current 
known labor supply is composed of 
broad classifications including 39 per 
cent unskilled, 16 per cent semi-skilled, 
12 per cent skilled, 22 per cent clerical 
and sales, 3 per cent professional and 
& per cent service. 

As a wholesale center of the South, 
the growth of Memphis has been spec- 
tacular. In 1939 it ranked 26th in the 
nation as such a center, but in the period 
between then and 1948 its wholesale 
volume grew by 33 per cent to rank 
Memphis 16th. Latest available figures 
show that this growth has continued to 
make the city first in the South and 
10th in the nation in volume of whole- 
sale trade. And, there are today more 
than 900 wholesale establishments in 
Memphis employing more than 15,000 
men and women. 

The city’s trading area is comprised 
of a total of 286 counties with a popu- 
lation estimated at 8,500,000. A break- 
down of the trade area counties’ loca- 
tions shows 24 to be in Alabama, 75 in 
Arkansas, 14 in Kentucky, 33 in Lou- 
isiana, 82 in Mississippi, 13 in Mis- 
souri and 45 in Tennessee. 

Comprised in this trade area are 175,- 
052 square miles. In 1954, its retail 
sales amounted to $619,118.000, and 
effective buying income totaled $814,- 
568,000. 

Other figures show that the trade area 
has in it some 8,000 manufacturing 
plants, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that the value added by manu- 
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facture will approximate $2,250,000,- 
000. 

In Memphis, latest available esti- 
mates put effective buying income at 
$814,568,000. Total retail sales, 
through 4,117 outlets, were listed at 
$619,118,000. 

With the many raw materials avail- 
able in its area, Memphis lays claim 
to being the world’s largest spot cotton 
market, inland hardwood market, pro- 
ducer of cottonseed products, hard- 
wood charcoal market, and to having 
the world’s largest artesian water sys- 
tem and largest interior cotton ware- 
housing center. It is also the nation’s 
largest producer of hardwood flooring, 
has the biggest agricultural hinterland 
of any city in the eastern United States, 
and is the South’s largest producer of 
mixed feeds, its largest producer of 
drugs and chemicals, and is the re- 
gion’s pre-eminent center of river and 
rail, highway, bus and motor trans- 
portation. 

The source of the city’s all-important 
and abundant supply of water is a vast 
natural reservoir that lies beneath 
Memphis, extending east past Selmer, 
Tenn., and to the west almost to the 
Ozark Mountains. The water is nat- 
urally purified through its flow through 
miles of underground sand and gravel. 

All the water is taken from artesian 
wells from two strata, one 500 feet deep 
and the other 1,400 feet deep. The 
water is relatively soft with no exces- 
sive amounts of carbon dioxide and 
iron. 

The Memphis Light, Gas & Water 
Division supplies approximately 53,- 
000,000 gallons of water on an average 
day. The water demand supplied by 
the division represents about one-third 
of the city’s total water consumption, 
while the rest comes from privately 
owned wells. 

Of particular interest to prospective 
residents of Memphis, industrial or 
otherwise, is the fact that with proper 
conservation, there is no foreseeable 
water shortage for the Memphis area. 
The city always has the alternative of 
going to the Mississippi River to sup- 
plement its water supply, but at present 
no water is taken from the river. 

Included in Memphis’ extensive 
transportation system are nine trunk 
line railroads operating over 17 lines 
of rail with competitive service to all 
principal cities of the United States. 
They afford initial, one-line direct serv- 
ice to 25 states. There are 40 freight 
trains scheduled in and out of Memphis 
each day. 
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Memphis To Host Southwide Chemical Conference 


Memphis’ role as a chemical center will be high- 
lighted December 6 to 8, 1956, when the city plays 
host to a Southwide Chemical Conference. The ses- 
sion is to be sponsored by local chemical groups 
throughout the Southeast and Southwest. 

According to General Chairman Pat Gaskins, an 
executive of Aloe Scientific, Memphis was chosen be- 
cause of its strategic location and “because both in- 
dustrially and academically local chemists work in a 
greater variety of chemical fields than is usual in an 
area of this size.” 
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a is more than weather. In this new 
era of blessed reconstruction, the South, with its 
welcome to industry, has created a climate in 
which industry thrives and prospers. 


And in the front ranks of the never-ending battle 
to bring a new and better way of life to the South 
and its people are these two Memphis newspapers 
with a service record that, in the aggregate, spans 
nearly two centuries. 


Recognition of their economic and cultural power 
is best expressed in circulation figures. In the 62 
cities—outside of Memphis—that make up the 
Memphis market, home-delivered circulation 
covers 65.5% of all families. In Memphis it’s 
100% plus. 


That is power given these Partners of Progress in 
return for service performed. 


Two Dailies and The South’s Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
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The trunk line systems serving the 
city are the Cotton Belt, Frisco, Gulf, 
Mobile and Ohio; Illinois Central, 
Louisville & Nashville, Missouri Pa- 
cific: Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis: Rock Island and the Southern. 

Frisco is presently making heavy in- 
vestments at Capleville near Memphis 
where new classification yards are un- 
derway. Moreover, it is expected that 
the one hundred acre tract occupied by 
Frisco’s old yards will be converted 
into a new planned industrial district. 

Direct truck service out of Memphis 
is offered to points in 27 states. With 
one interchange, points in all the 48 
states may be served, and any point in 
the nation can be reached by motor 
carrier the fourth morning from Mem- 
phis. 

Providing water transportation are 
five barge lines which operate sched- 
uled service to all navigable points on 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and sec- 
ondary rivers, and to shipside at the 
Gulf of Mexico. Giving this service 
are American Barge Lines, Commercial 
Barge Lines, Federal Barge Lines, Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Lines and Union 
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Barge Lines. 
The eight airlines operating from 
Memphis have more than 16 radiating 
lines and serve more than 100 cities by 
direct carrier service or direct flight. 
Included in the eight are American 
Airlines, Braniff International Airways, 
Capital Airlines, Delta Air Lines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Southern, Trans-Texas 
Airways and Volunteer Airlines. 

Bus lines which round out the trans- 
portation facilities serving the city are 
American Trailways, Arkansas Trail- 
ways, Continental Trailways, Delta Mo- 
tor Coaches, Dunlap Bus Lines, Grey- 
hound Lines, Memphis-West Memphis 
Bus Lines, Missouri-Pacific Bus Lines, 
Transports, Inc., and Yellow Bus Lines. 

In addition, within the city the Mem- 
phis Street Railway Co. serves every 
section of the city with bus and coach 
service. There are 156 round trip miles 
of electric coach service and 212 miles 
of gasoline bus routes. Several lines 
are established almost solely for indus- 
trial service. 

Memphis has a strong group of fi- 
nancial institutions which offer full 
banking facilities and have a large sup- 
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ply of capital available for new or ex- 
panding business. Currently the city 
has, in addition to a branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, seven parent banks 
with 23 branch banking houses. Their 
combined assets and deposits as of Dec. 
31, 1955, included capital of $14,550.- 
000; surplus, $32,147,000; total de- 
posits, $688,370,972, and total re- 
sources of $755,587,636.23. 

Extensive news and advertising cov- 
erage is provided by the city’s two 
newspapers. These are the Press-Scim- 
itar, with a daily circulation of around 
127,600, and the Commercial Appeal 
with a circulation of more than 200,- 
000. The Sunday Commercial Appeal 
has circulation in excess of 251,000. 

The nine radio stations in the Mem- 
phis area are WCBR, WDIA, WHBQ, 
WHHM, WMC, WMCF, WMPS, 
WREC and KWEM. The three televi- 
sion stations are WHBQ-TV, WREC- 
TV and WMCT. 

The Memphis public school system 
includes eight high schools, six junior 
high schools, 34 elementary schools, 
and there also are 23 parochial schools. 
For colored there are five high schools, 
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million within 75 years. 





The Memphis Of Tomorrow 


In recent years Memphis has invested heavily in an extensive planning 
program to guide future progress. This plan for development of the river- 
front was sketched by Memphis artist Mark Hartz for the Memphis Press 
Scimitar on recommendations by planning consultant Harland Bartholo- 


Bartholomew. who recently completed a new master plan and modern 
zoning ordinance for the city and county, estimates a population of 940,- 
000 by 1980. Under favorable conditions he foresees a population of 1.5 








one junior high and 19 elementary. 
Broad facilities for higher education 
are available in the city. A great va- 
riety of courses are offered by such 
institutions as Southwestern College; 
the University of Tennessee, with its 
Colleges of Medicine and Dentistry, 
and Schools of Pharmacy and Nursing: 
Memphis State College; Christian 
Brothers College; University of Mem- 
phis Law School; Southern Law Uni- 
versity; Southern College of Optom- 
etry: Siena College; Memphis College 
of Accountancy; LeMoyne College for 
Negroes; eleven business schools and 
21 trade and technical schools. 
Adding strength to the city’s re- 
ligious and cultural background are 538 
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Protestant churches, 18 Catholic 
churches and seven of other categories 
of churches. 

Any community’s progress is to a 
great extent dependent upon the gen- 
eral health of its people. In this con- 
nection Memphis is fortunate in hav- 
ing a really magnificent health center 
to help safeguard the well-being of all 
classes of its population. Among the 
infirmaries are three big Veterans’ hos- 
pitals, and the city has a total of 22 
hospitals with an aggregate of 10,007 
beds. 

Electric power, gas and water for the 
homes, businesses and industries of 
Memphis are distributed through the 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Divi- 
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sion, one of 


the nation’s largest Mu- 
nicipally owned utility companies in the 
United States. 


This distribution system. which 
serves Memphis and surrounding ter- 
ritory, represents an investment of ap- 
proximately $120,000,000. At the end 
of 1939 the valuation of the three util- 
ities was some $35,000,000. Thus the 
growth from then till today shows how 
rapidly the city has progressed overall. 

Looking to the future, Memphis will 
be ready with its own electric generat- 
ing plant by June of 1958 when its con- 
tract to buy power from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority runs out. This new 
facility will cost an estimated $25 mil- 
lion and will have a capacity of 750,000 
kilowatts. 

Memphis has a forward-looking and 
efficient city government. It is operated 
on the commission plan and is admin- 
istered by a mayor and four commis- 
sioners elected by the people. All other 
administrative employees are appointed 
by the mayor and commissioners. Shel- 
by County also has a commission form 
of government which is administered 
by a chairman and two commissioners. 
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Memphis also has a favorable tax 
situation. In a comparison with 94 
principal cities of the United States, 
a recent survey showed that Memphis 
had the lowest average real estate tax 
per family of any city in the survey. 

Since 1922, when the city had a pop- 
ulation of only 162,000, Memphis has 
had a city plan, and it was one of the 
first cities in America to recognize the 
value of city planning. It has a full- 
time City Planning Commission com- 
prising eight citizens serving without 
pay, ex-officio members from the city 


government, and a staff of trained em- 
ployees. Another group of non-paid cit- 
izens serve on the Board of Adjustment, 
which is in effect a safety valve for city 
planning. 

To take into account the growth dur- 
ing the past decade and to chart an- 
licipated growth for the next quarter 
of a century, Memphis has a revised 
city plan which will cover such ele- 
ments as land use and zoning, streets 
and thoroughfares, parking, public 
transportation, parks and schools, and 
other factors bearing on development 
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For eighty-three years, this bank has advanced 
hand-in-hand with many of the firms and individ- 
uals who are recognized for their contribution to 
the soaring progress of our city. 


We are proud of the part this bank has had in the 
city’s growth and look forward to the challenge 
of tomorrow with eager enthusiasm. This is the 
“Big But Friendly” Bank in Memphis. 
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of a progressive city. 

Another aspect of the city govern- 
ment of special interest to business is a 
new building code which is considered 
to be one of the most modern in the 
nation. One of its strong points is an 
advisory board of five members, repre- 
senting elements of the building indus- 
try and city government. The board is 
charged with responsibility for suggest- 
ing revisions which will keep the code 
up to date in the light of changing con- 
ditions. 

At the same time, Memphis’ award- 
winning fire department, and its police 
department of more than 525 men con- 
tribute a major part toward making 
the city a safer and more orderely place 
to live. 

A result of this has been that fire in- 
surance rates in Memphis are among 
the lowest in the nation. The com- 
munity actually enjoys the highest rat- 
ing granted by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and has been in 
that favorable position for more than 
30 years. 


The rating is based upon adequacy 
of water supply, storage and pressures, 
fire equipment and personnel, fire 
alarm system, police protection, build- 
ing code and building conditions, and 
fire prevention inspections. In all of 
these things Memphis is rated at the 
top. 

Besides all the things favorable to 
business and industry, which have been 
cited here, Memphis is a very attractive 
place in which to live. It is located on 
high bluffs overlooking the Mississippi 
River, and its name means “City of 
Good Abode.” 

To reach the present exemplification 
of its name, Memphis all through its 
history has exhibited a high degree of 
durability and determination to live 
and expand. 

It was incorporated back in 1826 
with a population of 500. By 1860 it 
had grown to be a river-town of about 
25,000. However, like many other cities 
of the South, Memphis in 1862 was at- 
tacked by Federal gunboats and cap- 
tured. During that hectic time it lost 
almost all of its economic gains, and 
many of its finest young men were 
killed in various battles of the War Be- 
tween the States. 

A second severe blow came when a 
yellow fever epidemic struck Memphis 
in 1878. More than 25,000 persons fled 
the city, and some 4,000 of the 6,000 
remaining died of the fever. Then, in 
1879 — depopulated and bankrupt, — 
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Memphis became a taxing district of 
the state. 

The remaining citizenry, brought 
closer together and more determined as 
a result of these misfortunes, began 
then to build ahead, slowly but surely, 
to the great metropolis that now looks 
out over the “Father of Waters.” 

In that city of today one may find 
66 public parks covering 2.055 acres of 
land. The homes there are among the 
most beautiful in the United States, 
ranging from historic ante-bellum 
homes to the modern structures of pres- 


“The Mighty Mississippi" 


The Mississippi River at Memphis’ door 
has always been a major factor in the in- 
dustrial development of the city, according 
to W. Porter Grace, vice president of the 
Union Planters National Bank. 


Grace, who is state vice president of the 
Southern Association of Science and In- 
dustry, points out that the minimum dis- 
charge ever recorded at Memphis was more 
than 50 billion gallons per day and the 
average for a recent 20-year period was 
more than 300 billion gallons per day. 


ent architecture. 

Special attractions include the city’s 
being the home of the internationally 
known Cotton Carnival. Held annually 
the second week in May, this celebra- 
tion lasts five days. Parades are staged 
each day, topped off by the Grand Car- 
nival Parade which is considered one 
of the most elaborate spectacles any- 
where. 

Other recreational attarctions in- 
clude five public and three private 
swimming pools, and six public and 
five private golf courses. Hunting and 
fishing can be enjoyed in a number of 
surrounding areas. The rice fields of 
Arkansas offer fine duck hunting, and 





deer hunts are held in Arkansas and 
Mississippi. Upland game hunting for 
squirrel, rabbit, and quail is found 
throughout the mid-South. 

Within a short radius of Memphis, 
fishermen may catch bass, crappie and 
pan fish at Reelfoot Lake, Kentucky 
Lake, Pickwick Lake, and Sardis and 
Arkabutla Reservoirs. The old bayous 
of the Mississippi and other rivers also 
are favorites with sportsmen. 

Spectator sports in season include 
Southern League professional baseball, 
college and high school football, and 
a number of amateur and semi-profes- 
sional baseball leagues. Crump Sta- 


NOW THE FACTS ARE IN 


ARB SPECIAL MEMPHIS AREA STUDY 
PROVES WMCT DOMINANT FIRST 


41 COUNTY SURVEY SHOWS CONCLUSIVELY WMCT DELIVERS . . 


Biggest Audience 


dium, which seats 30,000, is the scene 
of most of the professional, collegiate 
and high school football games. 

Further entertainment is available at 
the city’s seven downtown, 33 neighbor- 
hood and five drive-in motion picture 
theaters. 


For Further Information: 

Thus Memphis offers all those things 
that can come only from a colorful 
past combined with a present outlook 
keyed to all that is good and new, now 
and tomorrow. 

For those looking ahead, the Indus- 
trial Council of the Memphis Chamber 


of Commerce acts as a clearing house 


Greatest Coverage 


During the period of February 8th through 14th, 1956, 
the American Research Bureau (ARB) undertook an area 
study of the 41 counties within WMCT's Memphis 0.1 
MV/M coverage area. The results, in audience, and in 
viewing preferences, confirmed beyond question . .. 

. . . That WMCT, Memphis, is first in programming pref- 
erence throughout the 414,392 television homes within 
this area. 

... That the preference for WMCT, great as it is in urban 
Memphis, is overwhelmingly great in the 279,392 TV 
homes outside of Memphis, comprising approximately 
2/3 of the entire audience. 


THE FACTS PROVE 


WAMCT OVER-ALL dominance 
SUN. through SAT. (all quarter hours) 


WMCT leads in 197 quarter hr. periods 
Station “B” leads in 16@ quarter hr. periods 
Station “C” leads in 105] quarter hr. periods 


D| 








It is particularly significant that among the top 
shows with ratings of 30.0 or better, WMCT had 
Il of the top 18, station "'B’ had 5, station "“¢ 
had 2. 


ve: 


by 

MEMPHIS 
and the 
Mid-South 


AN IMPORTANT TOOL FOR TIME BUYERS 


This is the first such territorial TV audience study made in 
the Memphis area. Now for the first time, this area study 
delivers both ratings in urban Memphis as well as the 
great outside Memphis area .. . ratings that show a much 
greater audience for WMCT than previously arrived at 
by projections of urban ratings alone. 


This area study proves that WMCT programs according 
to the wants of most of the people in Memphis and the 


i wMcrT 
MEMPHIS 


National Representatives Blair-TV 


100,000 WATTS - NBC BASIC 


CHANNEL 5 


Owned and operated by THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
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First National Bank president Norfleet Turner (left) and executive vice president Allen Morgan 
typify alert Memphis bankers who are spearheading local development efforts. Both First National 
and Union Planters National Bank, headed by Vance Alexander—considered by many to be 
Memphis’ top business figure—offer specialized services to incoming industries. 


EW MEMPHIS HARBOR hy INDUSTRIAL ARE 


Key man in servicing inquiries about Memphis industrial activities is George’ R. McVay (left), 
Director of the Industrial Department of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. McVay confers here 
with Jesse D. Wooten (center), vice president of Mid-South Chemical Corporation, and Colonel 
Clark Kittrell (right), director, Memphis and Shelby County Port Commission. 
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for the exchange of ideas, practices and 
policies among the industries of the 
city. 

Membership of the council includes 
both manufacturers and distributors, 
and forms a wide base of experience 
from which a prospective newcomer 
may draw. 

Giving services beyond its consulting 
and information activities, the council 
actively strives to promote better la- 
bor-management relations and sound 
community-industry relations, through 
such activities as its bi-annual indus- 
trial management dinners, Ministers- 
Industry Day. Industry-Education Day, 
and “Explaining Your Business” con- 
ferences. 

Any prospective industrialist’ wish- 
ing to discuss with members of the 
council cost and operating factors of a 
Memphis location as related to any par- 
ticular industry may have a meeting 
with the group arranged for his con- 
venience. 

Members of the council. the develop- 
ment departments of the railroads 
serving Memphis, officials of industrial 
development areas and others all co- 
operate to give full information about 
the city’s possibilities and to help when 
a site is chosen for a new business or 
industry. 


Recommended Reading: 


Yesterday Memphis—A Short Histori- 
cal Sketch with a Summary of Important 
Dates, Publicity Dept., 15 pp. 

The Memphis Market— A Brief Analysis 
Based Upon Sales Management, Commerce 
and Transportation Dept., 1955, 28 pp. 

Memphis Manufacturers’ Agents and 
Brokers, Commerce and_ Transportation 
Dept., May 18, 1955, 15 pp. 

Some Economic Factors in the Growth 
of Memphis, Tenn., Commerce and Trans- 
portations Dept., Feb. 1956, 12 pp. 

Memphis Industrial Survey, Industrial 
Dept., 1955, 21 pp. 

The above are all publications of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, Box 224, 
Memphis 1. 

Greater Memphis, Bi-Monthly Publica- 
tion, Consolidated Publications of Memphis. 
P. O. Box 914, Memphis, Tenn., $.25 a copy. 

The City of Memphis . . . Nucleus of 
the Mid-South, Municipal Report for 1955, 
Board of Commissioners, City of Memphis, 
Tenn., 80 pp. 

Memphis, Light, Gas and Water Divi- 
sion—Progress Report, 1955, Board of Light, 
Gas and Water Commissioners, Memphis. 
Tenn., 32 pp. 

The Labor Market in Memphis, issued 
monthly by the Tennessee Department oi 
Employment Security, 122 Union Avenue. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Memphis 


New Harbor 
and 
Industrial 
Area 


+4 Come on down and look Memphis over. See 


President’s Island in the amazing new Memphis Harbor 


and Industrial Area. This $50,000,000 development, within 
the city limits, is providing Memphis with a flood-free, 
current-free harbor on the Mississippi River with approxi- 
mately 7,800 acres of level industrial sites having direct 
access to low-cost water transportation. All sites served 
directly by main line trackage. A modern Public River- 
Rail-Truck Terminal provides for transfer of cargo directly 
from barge to rail or truck. This is by far the greatest 
development of its kind on the entire Mississippi River. 
It is part of the tremendous industrial development of 
Memphis—which is now the largest distribution center in 
the South, and 10th largest in the nation. Write for full 


information to our Industrial Department. 


MEMPHIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Memphis, Tennessee 
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. -the backbone of industry is in abundant supply in Memphis 


Memphis on the Mississippi surges ahead on the crest 
of the development wave that rolls Southward. New 
manufacturing and processing concerns find it easy and 
profitable to locate here. Existing plants are expanding. 

Abundant supplies of low cost electric power, natural 
gas and pure artesian water—all provided when and 
where they are needed in desired quantities by the 
publicly-owned Memphis Light, Gas & Water Division— 
are among major reasons for the remarkable growth of 
Memphis. 

Far-sighted planning is insuring continued supplies of 
these three basic needs of industry. Memphis now uses 
two billion kilowatt-hours of electric power annually from 


MEMPHIS LIGHT, 


the Tennessee Valley Authority. By 1958, it will own and 
operate its own power plant having a capacity of 750,000 
kw, about half that of the famous Hoover Dam. The 
City's natural gas is piped from Louisiana and Texas 
fields. Its artesian water is the purest in the world. 

Add to these advantages the City's fine river port 
facilities, its vast new development of industrial sites, its 
strategic location as an air, rail and highway center, its 
nearness to raw materials, its tremendous trade area, its 
low tax rate and efficient City Government, and its great 
pool of competent labor—and it is apparent why Mem- 
phis has experienced such amazing growth and will con- 
tinue to offer industry fabulous opportunities. 


GAS & WATER DIVISION 


Owned and operated by the 454,650 people of Memphis — dedicated to service at lowest possible rates 


SHEAHAN PUMPING STATION 


PROPANE STANDBY TO NATURAL GAS 
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Howard Tellepsen has just finished a busy year as president of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. A man of many achievements he is probably best known because... 


HE BUILT THE SHAMROCK 


By Andrea K. Flynn 


HOUSTON. Probably the most dy- 
namic personality in this city famed 
for its human dynamos is a blond man 
of Norwegian ancestry named Howard 
Tellef Tellepsen, the builder of the 
Shamrock Hotel and other construction 
projects of considerable note. 

Husky Tellepsen celebrated his 11th 
birthday on April 16, and already he 
has accomplished much more than most 
men dream of doing in a lifetime. First 
clue to this man’s boundless energy 
and enterprising spirit was demonstrat- 
ed back in his grammar school days. 
It was during this period that his be- 
loved elementary school _ principal, 
Dora B. Lantrip, first realized that this 
youngster of ten was ear-marked for 
success. 
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Soon after Tellepsen was elected 
street and bridge commissioner of the 
school he surmised that the school was 
badly in need of new sidewalks and set 
out to do something about it. Miss Lan- 
tripp recalls that he called on her and 
asked for money to buy the necessary 
concrete. Soon thereafter the side- 
walks were completed. While he was 
still only ten. he also worked as a 
waterboy during the construction of 
Houston’s Municipal Amphitheatre in 
Hermann Park. 

Before entering Georgia Tech in 
1930, Tellepsen was elected president 
of his senior class at Sam Houston 
High School. While there, he managed 
the school’s football team and excelled 
scholastically. In 1934 Tellepsen grad- 
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Missing A Bet? 


Your firm is overlooking an opportu- 
nity if you are not using MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD as an advertising 
medium to reach expanding Southern 
markets. For the RECORD is tops in the 
nation’s fastest growing industrial area. 
Check these facts: 


1. THE RECORD IS FIRST: Estab- 
lished in 1882, the RECORD is literally 
the South’s first business magazine. In 
fact, few business media anywhere can 
equal our 73 years of continuous publica- 
tion. Having operated through three 
major wars and several serious depres- 
sions, we offer unmatched stability and 
continuity of interest. Some subscribers 
have received the RECORD for 40 years! 


2. THE RECORD IS OFFICIAL! Only 
recently the RECORD was adopted as 
the official publication of the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry, the 
South’s foremost regional development 
agency. Supported by the South’s leading 
business firms, SASI serves as the official 
advisory group to the Southern Gover- 
nor’s Conference in the fields of science 
and industry. The proceedings of many 
important activities are carried exclu- 
sively by the RECORD. 


3. THE RECORD IS DYNAMIC! The 
RECORD does not follow the progress 
of the South, but leads it! The common 
denominator among RECORD readers is 
a keen interest in the industrial develop- 
ment of the region. Heavy emphasis on 
technology assures that the RECORD, 
first in the South’s history, will also be 
first in the South’s future. 


Let us send you facts about opportuni- 
ties for your firm in the booming South: 


| CONWAY PUBLICATIONS 
| NORTH ATLANTA 19, GA. 


| Send RECORD advertising rates to: 


NAME 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| POSITION 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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uated cum laude from Tech with a B.S. 
Degree in Civil Engineering. 

During his stay at Tech, Tellepsen 
was president of his social fraternity. 
Delta Sigma Phi for two years. He also 
was elected to Phi Kappa Phi, Honor- 
ary scholastic society, Tau Beta Phi. 
Honorary Engineering society, Pi Delta 
Epsilon Journalism fraternity, Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa National Activities 
Fraternity, and Scabbard and Blade. 
He served on the Student Council and 
the exclusive Senior Honor Society, 
ANAK. chose him for membership. 

Probably the highest tribute ever 
given Tellepsen was his election as 
President of the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce in 1953. At 40, he was the 
voungest President in the chamber’s 
115 vears. Newspaper accounts of his 
election the following morning de- 
scribed him as, “a tireless, friendly 
young man who has crowded a lifetime 
of achievement into 40 years,” and 
went on to praise his accomplishments 
with a headline that read, “Meet How- 
ard Tellepsen—A Human Dynamo.” 

The previous year, 1952, Georgia 
Tech named Tellepsen the recipient of 
the Alumni Distinguished Service 
Award given annually by the school. 

Upon graduation from college. How- 
ard went to work for the Tellepsen Con- 
struction Company that had been 
founded by his father and incorporated 
in 1929. His first job with the com- 
pany was the operation of a rock quarry 
near Huntsville. Texas. In the latter 
30°5 he worked as estiisator for the 
company and learned the tricks of the 
trade from Mr. FE. A. Kruse, his father’s 
close and valued friend and associate 
since the 20's. 

In 1940, Tellepsen at 27 became the 
President of the Tellepsen Construction 
Company and also married June 
Learned, of Houston, a former “Sweet- 
heart” of the University of Texas. They 
now have three children: Karen, How- 
ard, Jr., and Tom. 

The ever expanding Tellepsen Con- 
struction Company has constructed 
facilities in eight states outside of 
Texas. and at the instigation of Emory 
E. Gose, who joined the company in 
1937, operations were expanded to in- 
clude Mexico and South America. 
Along with this period of growth. the 
company has not forgotten its own 
neighborhood. 

The Shamrock Hotel is probably the 
best known of the local developments. 
but there are many others besides the 
Shamrock. Tellepsen Construction 
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Company was one of a syndicate that 
constructed the Falcon Dam across the 
Rio Grande River and received national 
recognition when it was dedicated by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Cortines in 
1953. 

Howard Tellepsen, best known 
around Houston for his activities in 
community organizations, is a member 
of innumerable boards, the listing of 
such which would be enough to drive 
a lesser man to distraction. Yet, Tellep- 
sen thrives on his business and com- 
munity projects and frequently man- 
ages to cram in an occasional game of 
golf during the weekend. 





OTHER NEWSMAKERS: 











Directors of the First City National Bank 
of Houston elected James A. Elkins, Sr., 
senior chairman of the board; W. A. Kirk- 
land, chairman of the board, and James A. 
Elkins, Jr., president of the consolidated 
bank at their first official meeting Friday, 
March 30. 


William A. Oberholter has been ap- 
pointed Vice President-Finance of Delta Tank 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Mr. Oberholtzer joined Delta after 
several years service as controller and secre- 
tary-treasurer of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 
of Kansas City. Earlier, Mr. Oberholtzer 
served as manager of the BS&B plant in Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma. 


W. A. Noell, superintendent of the Nor- 
folk and Western’s Norfolk Division, left for 
India in late March as a consultant in a 
study of that country’s railways. 


Robert U. Haslanger has been elected 
Vice President and General Manager of Es- 
cambia Bay Chemical Corporation. Escambia 
Bay operates a plant at Pensacola, Florida, 
where ammonia, ammonium nitrate, and_ni- 
trogen fertilizer solutions are produced. 


(Announcement has been made that Vigil 
E. Goodwin has been named manager of the 
Birmingham, Alabama branch of Central Sci- 
entific Company. He has nine years experi- 
ence in the industrial laboratory supply field. 


H. F. Schweitzer has been named Char- 
lotte, N. C. district manager for Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company’s Industrial Prod- 
ucts division. Previously he had been a field 
representative for the company at Chicago. 


Richard H. Turk has been appointed 
Work Manager for Pemco Corporation, Balti- 
more, Maryland, according to an announce- 
ment by Mr. Karl Turk, Vice President. He 
is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University 
and began with Pemco in 1946, following serv- 
ice with the U. S. Army in the Philippines 
and Japan. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, 
Georgia, announced the appointment of Dr. 
Milton Gallagher as Director of Research 
and Development for the Calcium Products 
Division. 
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MIAMI FASHION GROUP 
REPORTS RAPID GAINS 


MIAMI. The Miami garment indus- 
try, which took its first faltering steps 
with the construction of one plant in 
1929, has recently started building 
garment factories at a pell-mell clip. 


Ten new one-story buildings with 
areas for growth and parking, are cur- 
rently being planned. It’s been reported 
that within the last two years 35 other 
garment plants have been built in 
Miami. A total of more than 200 firms 
here produce garments and allied prod- 
ucts, such as shoes, handbags and 
jewelry. 

The ten new buildings are being 
handled by Harry S. Jacobs, formerly 
of Philadelphia, and Joseph Ash, New 
York. 

Members of the Miami Fashion 
Council number 82. The gross business 
of council members alone amounts to 
$15,000,000. Their payroll totals $15.- 
000,000 annually. 


In the last Miami Fashion Council 
shows in January, according to Sam 
Kantor, president, 1,500 buyers, 12 per 
cent of them representing foreign out- 
lets, took part. Of this number 36 were 
merchandise managers, and represent- 
atives of such major buying offices as 
Allied, Helen Rich and Nat Gavender, 


were on hand. 


This market was started in 1921 
when one plant using but two machines 
was founded. A few more were opened 
in the next few years. Their output con- 
sisted mostly of low-quality garments 
for the domestic trade. 


It was not until after World War II 
that the market really began its ex- 
pansion program with the realization of 
producers that here they had as much 
as a six-month advantage in styles over 
competitors. 


Miami manufacturers offer new fash- 
ions in the fall. They have opportunity 
on their home ground to observe im- 
mediately public acceptance, thus key- 
ing production in advance for summer 
merchandising in the north. 


Producers report growing outlets in 
Latin America, where resort facilities 
are paralleling Miami's expansion. By 
shipping on hangers or in taped bun- 
dles, manufacturers are able to give 
Latin American outlets 24-hour service 
by air at less transportation cost than 
by steamship. 
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CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 


FOR YEARS KINGSKRAFT HAS BEEN PRO- 
VIDING BINDERS FOR MANUALS, PRICE LISTS 
AND DISTRIBUTOR CATALOGS, AS WELL AS 
COVERS FOR PERMANENTLY BOUND CATA- 
LOGS. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR DURABILITY, 
VALUE, EXCELLENCE IN MATERIALS AND SERV- 
ICE, SIMPLY LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS. WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO SUPPLY 
SAMPLES AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
SUIT YOUR NEEDS. vi 











ee jt a ~ pe <3 ta 
an Creosote Works, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 
KINGSKRAFT DIVISION Plants at New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.;: 
KINGSPORT PRESS, Incorporated Jackson, Tenn. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 














BUILDINGS 


Built Quicker . . . To Last Longer .. . 


. . . But They Cost Less 


@ Customed Engineered ALLIED STEEL Buildings are constructed of standard sections ideal 
© Can Be Furnished Insulated for any of your building needs. When you buy an ALLIED building 


, you have a structure that can be lengthened, shortened—or moved— 
@ Constructed of Std. Sections with almost 100% of the original material salvaged. They’re built 
e 100% Salvage to last a long, long time, quickly erected anywhere; but they cost less 
because they’re custom built from inexpensive standard sections. 
ALLIED STEEL buildings can be furnished insulated or with asbestos 
covered roofs. 


Experience and sound WRITE FOR ALLIED'S 
engineering are the best NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
foundation for steel! 

buildings. Consult 


ae ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Artist's conception shows new general office building of Seaboard Railroad soon to be constructed at Richmond. 


This aluminum alloy standard, developed by 

Hubbard Aluminum Products Company, is serv- 
Miss Patricia Anne Cowden, 1956 Maid of Coi- ing a dual purpose—as a flag pole and sewage 
ton, pictured left, visits USDA Southern Regional vent stack—at a disposal lift station near Coral 
Laboratory in New Orleans where investigations Gables, Fla. The 39-foot pole is directly con- 
on cotton utilization are being conducted. nected to the system's main chamber. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 





R. L. Tollett, president of Cosden Petroleum Corporation, Big 
Springs, Texas, uses an all-styrene shovel to break ground 
for the company's new $3 million styrene plant engineered 
and constructed by Badger Manufacturing Company. 





- 


4, 
de 
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New model buses, trucks and lightweight trains are being 
equipped with air spring bellows, a recent development of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. The air springs pro- 
vide a smoother ride and less wear on vehicle and passen- 
gers than do the conventional metal springs they replace. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company has begun construction on this 
striking 15-story bank and office building in Charlotte. The structure, 
estimated to cost between $4 and 5 million will be one of the largest 
ever built in the two Carolinas. 


New motor scooters ordered by Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
for refinery transportation utilize galvanized steel for all 
sheet metal parts to minimize effect of corrosive gases. 
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E. A. Faller (left seated) confers with a local manufacturer while A. B. McFadyen (pointing) 
talks to agents for Venezuelan purchasing group at the seventh annual Greater Miami Industrial 


Exposition as... 


Buyers Throng Latin 
Industrial Exposition 


MIAMI. This air gateway became 
an active market place for the Americas 
at the seventh annual Greater Miami 
Industrial Exposition held here last 
month. 


Latin American buyers and dis- 
tributers reportedly attended the show 
by the hundreds. Many of the 159 ex- 
hibitors said they made important sales 
and signed valuable contracts for Latin 
American dealerships. 

An estimated 378.000 persons attend- 
ed the exposition. While this was 30,000 


less than attendance in 1955, exhibitors 


told show manager. John Gassaway. 
they were able to do far more business 
than ever before. 

Most contracts reportedly were made 
with Cuban and Puerto Rican outlets. 
Business relations also were established 
by manufacturers here with representa- 
tives in Peru, Venezuela, Panama, and 
the Bahamas. This was the first of the 
annual shows in which a direct effort 
was made to introduce Latin America to 
the Miami market generally. 

Exhibitors’ literature was printed in 
both Spanish and English. A bi-lingual 
news letter on exposition activities was 
published daily. Members of Alianza 
Interamericana operated a bi-lingual in- 
formation booth. 

Nearly 300 booths were set up in 
the 100,000-square-foot Dinner Key 
Exposition Hall. Displays occupied 
more space than ever before, although 
garment and furniture manufacturers 
who maintain their own shows, were 
absent from this one. 

More than 6,000 buyers, wholesalers 
and distributors attended a preview at 
which the public was barred. “For the 
first time,” says Gassaway, “We were 
able to key our exposition directly to 
those who could do our manufacturers 
the most good. As a result, fewer visi- 
tors produced far more business.” 

Members of the exposition staff spot- 
checking 14 manufacturers at random 
learned their total sales and advance 
orders amounted to $350,000. One deal- 
er said the show introduced him to 
a distributer with outlets in nine states. 





New 91st Year Revised Edition 
With Textile Plants Reported 


Davison’s Textile Blue Book reports the entire textile manufacturing 


industry with dyers and finishers, all allied firms and dealers. The mill reports 
give details on each plant—date established, capital, executives’ names, 
machinery operated, goods made and number of employees, as well as much 
other data. United States and Canada complete! 


All Cotton and Woolen Mills are Classified by Product in the Office Edition. 


For selling—for buying—for reference and for mail campaigns, in these 
changing textile days—you need this latest revision of the entire trade. 

All Cotton, Wool, Waste, Yarn and other Dealers are Reported. 

New Index to all cotton merchants, shippers, brokers, dealers, etc. in U. S. A. 


arranged alphabetically by name. 


Thumb indexes for instant reference to any 
section. Gold and cloth bindings. 


1956 91st Year Deluxe office edition 
1956 91st Year Handy size (not shown) 
1956 Latest Salesman's edition (mills only) 


Old books are obsolete—expensive to use and unreliable! An enormous 
number of changes and great mass of new data is now available. 


DAVISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Executive, Production and Sales Offices at RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


"Standard Textile 
Publications Since 1866"' 
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Oil Hunt Speeds Pace 
In Sleepy Guatemala 


GUATEMALA CITY. Guatemala, 
Mexico's sedate Southern neighbor, ap- 
pears today to be waking up from a 
100 year snooze at the mention of a 
magic word—oil. 

Figures released by Guatemala Pres- 
ident Carlos Castillo Armas reveal that 
a total of 16.000.000 acres of land are 
now being explored by 29 oil com- 
panies in this country where there is 
not as yet. a single producing oil well. 

Not to be deterred, Guatemala takes 
heart in the fact that exploring com- 
panies have labeled certain sections of 
the country as “99 per cent sure of the 
existence of oil.” 

If oil is found in great amounts, Pres- 
ident Castillo Armas has said that the 
subsequent increase in governmental 
revenues will be used to restore to 
Guatemala some of its lost glory. 

In the mid 1500's, Guatemala City 
was known as one of the three seats of 
Spanish culture in the New World 
along with Mexico City and Lima. 
Peru. 

But the quietness that fell upon 
Guatemala following that time of glory 
is now departing. Guatemala’s office of 
Mines and Minerals is presently be- 
seiged by representatives of various oil 
companies all with one thought in mind 

finding oil. 


S. C. Okays $10 Million 


Port Improvement Plan 


CHARLESTON, S. C. A port de- 
velopment bond issue providing $10 
million for the South Carolina ports 
of Charleston, Georgetown and Port 
Royal will make funds available in fis- 
cal 1957 for new general cargo berths 
and supporting warehouse facilities. 

Provision for this expansion program 
was made in legislation recently passed 
by the state legislature and signed by 
Governor George Bell Timmerman. 

State Ports Authority chairman 
Cotesworth P. Means hailed passage of 
the bond bill as a measure which will 
enable South Carolina’s seaports to in- 
crease their South Atlantic coast leader- 
ship in ocean commerce and provide 
shippers with the “finest modern cargo 
facilities to serve growing port traffic.” 

Bonds to be issued by the state will 
be of the general obligation type with 
port revenues and income from state 
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income taxes pledged for the payment 
of interest and retirement. This legis- 
lation also provides for construction 
of facilities at one of the state’s ports 
for export of soy beans and small grain. 


World Trade Briefs 
CHARLESTON. It took 65 railroad cars 


to haul more than two million pounds of 
cheese, most of it from Wisconsin, to Charles- 
ton. The shipment was recently loaded on the 
freighter Southstar of the South Atlantic lines 
bound for Bremerton, Germany, for charity 
purposes. 


with 
ENVELOPES 
made in 
the SOUTH 


because: 
You save as much as 10% 


on transportation costs 
alone. 


because: 

You get the best services 
possible from plants that 
produce millions of 
envelopes daily. 


because: 

Over 6,000 of America’s 

leading firms use Southern 
made envelopes for their 

offices in the South. 
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SOUTHERN 


P. O. BOX 121 + MIAMI, FLA 
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PORT OF PALM BEACH, FLA. Con- 
struction work has begun on the new adminis- 
tration building at Port of Palm Beach which 
will house the offices of the port, U. S. Cus- 
toms and U. S. Immigration offices. Comple- 
tion time limit has been set at August 1, 1956. 


NORFOLK. William Leslie Schultz, direc- 
tor of the Virginia State Ports Authority's 
Bureau for Europe, has been elected a vice 
president of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Belgium, according to an announce- 
ment by David H. Clark, executive director of 
the Authority. The Ports Authority also ap- 
pointed a second special representative, Dan- 
iel John Kane, to its Northeast Area office in 
New York. 


LANTA 


ENIWEMOIPIE 


SOUTHERN 
P. 0. BOX 888, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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BABBITT © PIG LEAD ®@ 

BRASS INGOTS ® PIG TIN @ 
LEAD ALLOYS ® TIN ALLOYS 
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Your inquiries 
will have our prompt attention— 


write to: 


HYMAN VIENER & SONS 
P.O. Box 573 
Richmond 5, Virginia 
Dept. MR 











VIENER METALS 


What's New 
In The South? 


As official publication of the Southern Association 
of Science and Industry, The RECORD provides 
your best source of data on industrial trends 
and opportunities in a booming 15-state region. 
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NEW PLANTS 





Celanese Announces 
New Houston Unit 


HOUSTON. Celanese Corporation of 
America is planning to build a multi- 
million dollar plant near here for the 
manufacture of Fortiflex, a new poly- 
olefin resin. 

At present, Celanese is engaged in 
clearing title to a proposed 220-acre 
site south of San Jacinto State Park. 
Construction work is scheduled to be- 
gin this spring and to be completed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1957. When in 
operation, the new facility will have an 
annual capacity of nearly 40 million 
pounds, 

The Celanese polyolefin has a num- 
ber of physical property advantages 
over so-called high-pressure _ poly- 
ethylene resins, including better rigid- 
ity, higher temperature resistance, im- 
proved low temperature characteristics 
and good dimensional stability. 





New Plant Summary 





The following is a summary of major in- 
dustrial plants reported to the RECORD 
during the month of March, 1956. This in- 
formation has been checked with the South- 
ern Association of Science and Industry and 
various state development agencies. 

Number of employees is indicated by the 
code: A (under 25); B (25-100); C (100- 
250); D (250-1000); and E (over 1000). 


ALABAMA 


Center Point-—-Dondy Co., boys’ clothing. 
(B) 
Dothan 
board boxes. 
Fyffe—DeKalb Garment Co., 
wear, $50,000. (B). 
Jasper—Fairway Bag Co., golf bags. (B) 
Tarrant—Richards Tank Corp., industrial 
steel fabricating. $100,000. 
Uniontown—Cahaba Steel Co., fabricated 
steel joists. (B). 


Rock Box Sales Co., card- 


(B) 


City 


men’s under- 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas—International Paper Co. consid- 
ering second paper plant. 

El Dorado—J & M Poultry Processing Co. 
(Alexandria, La.). Operation to begin 1956. 
$200,000. (D). 

Hot Springs—Norris Manufacturing Co 
(Minneapolis, Minn.), coin-operated dispens- 
ing machines. 

Manila—Hayden Twist Drill Co., cutlery, 
metal drills, automotive parts. Operation to 
begin 1956. (C). 


FLORIDA 

Hialeah—J, R. Handbag Factory. 

Palatka—Fairchild Aircraft Corp., 
cation of B26 Bombers. (C). 

Port Tampa City—Tiffany 
ceramic tile. Operation est, to 
1956. $500,000. 

St. Petersburg—Hamilton Standard Co. 
(Div. United Aircraft Corp.), specialized air- 
craft parts. (B). 

Tampa—Feature Stuffed Toy Co, (B). 


modifi- 


Tile 
begin 


Corp., 
mid- 
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Titusville—General Steel Products, 
shelving, lockers. Completion est. late 
(B). 

Yulee 


steel 
1956 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. (C). 


GEORGIA 


Brunswick—Dixie Paint & Varnish Co, In 
operation early 1956. $1 million. 
Chatsworth—Ten-Tex Corp. of 
textile machinery. Operation 
$100,000, (C). 
Covington—Southern States 
Completion est. May, 1956. 
Cumming—A. G, Tomas Lumber Co 
Homer—Blue Bell Mfg. Co., 
clothing. Operation to begin 1956 
Louisville—Bruns Tool 
Completion est. mid-1956. 
_ MeIntyre—Consolidated 
line. Operation to begin 1956. (A) 
Rabun Gap—James Lees & 
(Bridgeport, Pa.), carpeting. (D). 
Savannah—Coastal Chemical Co., Telfair 
Road, Operation est. to begin late 1956 
Smyrna—Mayos Bleachery, textile bleach- 
ing. $125,006 
Swainsboro— Liberty 
tronics. Operation est 
(C) 
Talbotton 


Georgia, 
to begin 1956 
Spring Co 
(A) 


men's work 


Co., chain saws 


Clays, Ine kao- 


Sons Co 


3ell Mfg. Co 
to begin April 


e1ec 
1956 


A tape and webbing fir (B) 


KENTUCKY 


. Kendall Co 
industrial tape 


Franklin 
Div.), 
million 

La Grange—Clayton 
facturing Co., furnace 
ducts. Multi-million. 

Lexington 
000 


(Bauer & 


slack 
plastic . 


coatings $1 


and 
and 
(D) 


Continental 


Lambert 
air 


Manu- 
conditioning 


3aking Co. $43,- 


Lexington 
panel boards. 


Square D Co.,, 


LOUISIANA 


Crowley—Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., 
rice drying and storing. In operation early 
1956. $1.1 million. (B) 

Dubach—G. L Trammell 
mouldings. $55,000 

Shreveport—Shreveport Jalousie Mfg. Co., 
Jewella Road, Robert Patterson, owner. In 
operation early 1956. $66,006 


MARYLAND 


Champion 


assembly 


hardwood 


Elkton 
brick 

Frederick—American 
eyeglass frames. (D). 


MISSISSIPPI 
3ooneville—Blue Bell, Inc., $100,000 
Greenwood—W oodworking industry to 

make folding chairs, grain doors. (B) 
_Macon—Wood veneer plant to be in opera- 
tion mid-1956. (B). 
_Pascagoula—Coastal Chemical Corp., fer- 
tilizer. Construction to begin late 1956. $10.5 
million, (C). 
Pass Christian—Lemoyne Mfg. Co., 
apparel. Completion est. mid-1956 
Vicksburg—Miss. Valley Portland 
Co. $2 million. (C). 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Aberdeen—Luck’'s, Inc., foods. 
Boone—Mavmead Cement Products Co., 
concrete blocks, bricks. 

Boone—Pope Stone Co., crushed stone. 

Charlotte—Ronson Corp., machine 
cision parts. 

Conover—Building Specialties Co., 
num windows and screens. 

Elizabethtown—Top Mode 
parel. 

Hiddenite—Mountain Farms, Inc., foods. 

High Point—H. P. Spring Co., springs 

High Point—L & M Metal Works, metal 
products. 

High Point-—Navaco, 
ings. 

High 
pins. 


3rick Co., building 


Optical Cc plastic 


ladies 
(B) 
Cement 


pre- 
alumi- 


Mfg. Co., ap- 


Inc., aluminum awn- 


Point—Pinco, Inc., plastic clothes 
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Coralee Fabrics Division 


Kings Mountain- 
y Inc.), flat knitted prod- 


(Craftspun Yarns, 
ucts. 
Kings Mountain- 
Co., Inc., textiles. 
Raleigh—International 
milk cartons. 
Statesville—Niemond Bros., Inc., paper. 
Thomasville—National Flex-O-Pak, | plas- 
tic bags. 


Kings Mountain Knitting 


Paper Co., paper 


OKLAHOMA 


Lawton—Gordon Cartons, 


Inc., plastic and 
paper cartons 5 


Operation to begin early 1956. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson—Seabrook Transmission Co., 
textile machine parts, $50,000. 


Bath—McNamee Lumber Co 
ber. 


Chapin 


, treated lum- 


Ellett Brothers, boats, $50,900. 


TENNESSEE 


Alexandria—Lexandra Manufacturing Co., 
sport shirts. In production early 1956 
Chattanooga—Lewis Metals Works, 3411 
Hixson Pike, W. A. Lewis, owner, sheet 
metal and ornamental iron fabrication, In 
operation 1956. 
Cattanooga—Signal Thread Co., 
operation early 1956. 
Chattanooga 
Co., 2211 Vine 
ager, foam 
early 1956. 
Cleveland 
ucts. (B). 
Murfreesboro—Electrical 
pany. Construction to begin 
Pulaski—RCA Rubber 
tires. $100,000. (B). 


thread. In 


Southeastern Foam Rubber 
St.. G. W. Ferguson, Man- 
rubber products. In operation 


Roslyn Products, chenille prod- 


equipment com- 
April, 1956. (C) 


Co. (Akron, Ohio). 


TEXAS 


Andrews—Phillips Petroleum Co., 
gas extraction. $7 million 

Bryan—Texas Glass Manufacturing Co., C 
V. Mulkey, Pres., finished glass. $1.8 million 
(D). 

El Paso—Northrop 
$multi-million unit 

Ennis—Flintkote Co., H. L. Evans, 
Pres., asphalt building materials 
tion to begin in June, 1956. $5 million, (C) 

Houston—Southwestern Industrial  Elec- 
tronics plans $multi-million electronics plant. 

Orange—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
butadiene. Completion est, early 1957. $10 
million. (D). 

Temple—Ralph Wilson Plastics, Inc.. 
decorative laminate. Producticn began March 
RG) 


natural 


Aviation Co. plans 


Vice 
Construc- 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Washington—Borg-Warner Corp. (Chicago. 
Ill.), styrene, $10 million. 

Nitro—Nitro Shade and Awning Co. 
_Romney—Pioneer Furniture Co 
tion early 1956 
_ Spencer—Thomas-West 
Co., wooden pallets. 


In opera- 


Virginia Lumber 





MANUFACTURER’S RECORD 
SEEKS LONGEST READER 


MANvuracturer’s Recorp is planning to 
celebrate its 75th birthday in 1957, and is 
currently interested in finding its oldest 
subscriber. 

If you have subscribed to MANUFAC- 
TURER’S Recorb for a period of 25 years 
or over, please send the magazine a short 
note to that effect. 


The Editors 





Eighteen Southern Banks 
Among Nation's Top 100 


A recent survey made by American 
Banker lists eighteen Southern banks 
among the first 100 in the nation. In the 
order of their size they were: Republic 
National Bank of Dallas; First National 
Bank of Dallas; Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem; 
Citizens & Southern National Bank of 
Georgia; National Bank of Commerce. 
Houston: Whitney National Bank, New 


Orleans; Mercantile National Bank, 
Dallas; Union Planters National Bank. 
Houston; Union Planters National 
Bank, Memphis; Second National 
Bank, Houston: First National Bank, 
Baltimore; City National Bank, Hous- 
ton; First National Bank, Houston: 
First National Bank, Birmingham; First 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Tulsa; First National Bank, Atlanta: 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 
homa City; Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth. and the National Bank of 
Tulsa. 
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advisors. Regardless of 


help you build better. 


AQUADALE, N. C. 


P. O. BOX 205 
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REMEMBER... Architects and engineers are professional 


what type construction you 


are interested in, consult them. They will be glad to 


PLANTS: 


e BREMO BLUFF, VA. 


OFFICES: 


e RICHMOND, VA. 
e CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















ATOMIC ENERGY 





dustry in this area has demonstrated its 
willingness to undertake the develop- 
ment of nuclear industries including 
production of power.” Other speakers 
representing a variety of firms discussed 
many nuclear industries already operat- 
ing in the region (see MANUFACTURERS 
Recorb, January 1956, p. 11). 

The highly-significant ferum was 
sponsored by six organizations, several 
of which have had years of experience 
in the nuclear field. Besides SASI. 
sponsors included the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, the Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, and Southern Research 
Institute. The First National Bank of 
Atlanta acted as host for the event. 

After two days in Atlanta the group 
went to Oak Ridge by special train and 
toured the facilities there as guests of 
Union Carbide Nuclear Company and 
ORINS. Among those making the trip 
were executives of food processing, tex- 
tile, engineering, metal fabricating. 
chemical and other industries. 

Both the number and caliber of those 
in attendance made it evident that 


Southern Association of Science and Industry president Frank J. Soday (left) and Atomic Southern industry 1S accepting the 
Industrial Forum president Walter Cisler agree... .. challenge to assume responsibility for 























developing nuclear industries to the 
maximum extent possible. (Detailed 


Atomic Forum Shows Southern Industry comments on many of the reports pre- 


sented at the meeting will be carried in 


Anxious To Develop Nuclear Projects subsequent issues of the RECORD.) 


ATLANTA. Southern industry is Speaking at the opening session of ona 
ready, willing and able to undertake the the conference, Dr. Frank J. Soday, ans Asheville Mee 







private development of nuclear projects president of the Southern Association The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
on a large scale. of Science and Industry, asserted that 3,000 member Forest Products Re- 


This fact was evident from the rec- while many groups are interested in search Society will be held in Ashe- 
ord attendance at the atomic forum various phases of the program “the de- ville, June 4 to 7. The general chair- 
held late in April. More than 400 top velopment of nuclear industries is pri- man is Professor E. S. Harrar of Duke 
executives representing every Southern marily the responsibility of established University and the presiding officer 
state met here and in Oak Ridge to re- industrial development agencies and will be Moss B. Christian, Chicago 
view opportunities in the booming nu- private firms.’ Mill and Lumber Company, Tallulah, 
clear field. Continuing. Soday said, “private in- Louisiana. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 





Ed. Note. The following is a list of new 
hooks and reports recently received in the 
Record editorial office. Orders or requests for 
copies should be directed to the sources in- 
dicated, 

Texas Industry: 1955-1956, Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Texas, Texas 
Business Review, 23 pp., $.20. 

Southwestern Banking in 1955, Month- 
ly Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, March 1, 1956, 13 pp. 

The Mineral Industries of Oklahoma 
in 1954 and 1955, by P. E. Tribble, F. F. 
Netzeband, and W. E. Ham, Oklahoma Ge- 
ology Notes, Oklahoma Geological Survey. 
Norman, Oklahoma, March-April, 1956, 13 
pp. 

Texas Business News, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
March, 1956, 14 pp. 

Publications at the University of Ala- 
bama, University of Alabama Bulletin, De- 
cember, 1955, 51 pp. 

Tabular Summary of Foreign Water- 
borne Commerce of Virginia Ports, First 
Nine Months and Third Quarter of 1955 
Compared with First Nine Months and 
Third Quarter of 1954, prepared by Re- 
search Economist, Virginia State Ports Au- 
thority, Norfolk, Virginia, January 1956, 40 
pp. 

Labor Market Areas For Manufactur- 
ing Plants in West Virginia, by James H. 
Thompson, West Virginia University Business 
and Economic Studies, December, 1955, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College of Com- 
merce, West Virginia University, Morgan- 


town, 27 pp. 


A Summary of Tennessee’s 1955 Pub- 
lie Acts, The Tennessee Planner, August- 
October, 1955, Tennessee Planning Commis- 
sion, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee, 78 pp. 

Annual Report, 1955, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Southeastern 
Forest Experiment Station, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Public Relations, by William A. Nie- 
lander, Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Bibliography #3, Revised 
Edition, 42 pp. 

Directory of Austin, Texas, Whole- 
salers, compiled by the Wholesale Commit- 
tee of the Austin Chamber of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, The University of 
Texas, Austin, November, 1955, 70 pp. 

School Facilities in South Carolina, 
by E. R. Crowe, Business and Economic Re- 
view, Published by the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, March, 1956, 4 pp. 

Directory, American Council of Inde- 
pendent Laboratories, Inc., a guide to the 
leading independent testing research and in- 
spection laboratories of America, Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, 67 pp. 

Science: the Endless Frontier, Fron- 
tiers of Science Foundation of Oklahoma, 
Inc., Suite 700 Republic Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, 12 pp. 

The Future of Science in America, by 
J. R. Killian, Jr.. a popular Economics Book- 
let adapted from an address by Dr. Killian, 
Institute of Economic Affairs, New York Uni- 
versity, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
1] pp., $.25. 

“A New Horizon For Scientific Educa- 
tion,” a speech by Samuel Lenher, Vice 
President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
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pany, March, 1956, 13 pp. 

Personal Income In Virginia, by Rob- 
ert E. Graham, Jr., National Income Div.. Of- 
fice of Business Economics, United States 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C.. The 
University of Virginia News Letter, Char- 
lottesville. Virginia, Apr. 1, 1956, Ip. 

First Annual Progress Edition, State 
Times, Jackson, Miss., March 28, 1956, 16 
pp.. $.05. 

A Balanced United States Agriculture 
in 1965, by John D. Black and James T. 
Bonnen and A Statement by the Agriculture 
Committee of the National Planning 
ation, April, 28 pp.. $.35. 

The Conservation of Southwest Oil 
and Gas, by Philip E. Coldwell, Director of 
Research, Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Monthly Business Review, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. April, 14 pp. 


Associ- 








If your markets stretch from 
Detroit to New Orleans; St. 
Louis to Jacksonville 


Manufacture at the center— 


DAYTON, TENNESSEE 


On the Tennessee River, 40 minutes from 

Chattanooga; Southern Ry. Mainline—U. S. 

Highway 27—Rail front sites—All utilities 
—Ample Labor—Brochure 


Chamber of Commerce—Box 9, Dayton 
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announces the opening of 


A NEW BRANCH 


in 


BIRMINGHAM 


In line with its continuing program of distribution improve- 
ment, Central Scientific Company announces the opening 


of a new branch at 


3232 Eleventh Avenue, North, 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Telephone: 54-2433 


This branch includes a sales office and warehouse facilities for 
stocking a complete inventory of Cenco Laboratory Equip- 
ment and Supplies. Seven states will be served from this 
strategic location: Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida. 


The new branch is under the management of V. E. Goodwin. 


The most complete line of 
scientific instruments and lob- 
oratory supplies in the world 


Central Scientific Company 


1706-W IRVING PARK ROAD, CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES—CHICAGO « NEWARK © BOSTON » BIRMINGHAM © DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO « 
SANTA CLARA « LOS ANGELES ¢ REFINERY SUPPLY COMPANY—TULSA « HOUSTON 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. OF CANADA, LTD. —TORONTO » MONTREAL « VANCOUVER » OTTAWA 

















PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS 








Duke Doctors Develop 
Dream Drug—Viadril 


AUGUSTA, GA. A whole new field 
of anesthesia was opened up with a 
report on a new drug, viadril, by a team 
of Duke University anesthesiologists 
here recently. 

The new drug leaves most patients 
with virtually no recollection of having 
been asleep, Dr. C. Ronald Stephen, 
chief of Duke’s anesthesiology division, 
told the Southern Society of Anes- 
thesiologists. 


Viadril is primarily a hypnotic drug 
which produces insensibility to pain by 
the depth of hypnosis it produces. In 
doing so, it also produces more muscle 
relaxation than most anesthetic drugs, 
and causes less post-operative illness 
such as nausea and vomiting, he said. 

In some 131 cases, however, the Duke 
team found one major disadvantage: 
the drug tends to produce irritation of 
the veins in many patients, Dr. Stephen 
pointed out. 

“From the practical viewpoint, it 
seems doubtful at the moment that 






















































































































































In selecting a source for laboratory supplies, the scientist 
must know he will receive the best in equipment and 
service. When his choice is CURTIN, he is assured of 
only the best—hecause CURTIN stocks the highest grade 
of laboratory supplies—and CURTIN service is second to 
none. Our complete stocks plus modern facilities assure 
prompt deliveries. Then, too, CURTIN’S experienced 
technical personnel is available to discuss your laboratory 
problems and service your instruments. Select CURTIN 
as your one dependable source for laboratory apparatus, 
furniture and chemicals. 
















































































viadril is the answer to anesthetists’ 
prayers, but it does open up an entirely 
new vista for exploration,” he told doc- 
tors. 





Parade of Products: 





—— 


> A revolutionary new open molding 
process, featuring plastisol, enables any mem- 
ber of the family, including junior, mother or 
sister, to turn out brilliantly colored, life-like 
fishing lures with the very first attempt. The 
plastisol compound comes in a kit sufficient 
to make up to 200 lures. 





& Plastic planetariums are now the stand- 
ard astronomical training device of the U. S. 
Navy, Air Force, Army and Coast Guard. Re- 
sistance to extreme weather conditions are 
among the advantages of this type of dome. 
The 60 triangular segments can be assembled 
in one day by unskilled labor. 


& An anti-sunburn pill, taken 2 hours be- 
fore a nap in the sun can help give a smooth, 
deep tan even to redheads, according to three 
University of Oregon doctors. The chemical] in 
the pill is named 8-methoxpsoralen, and was 
found in a search for weapons against skin 
cancer, 


&> A new self-polishing, high gloss, non- 
slip, liquid floor wax containing a potent germ- 
killing ingredient is now on the market. The 
chemical product, the result of 8 years of 
research and development, is non-toxic and 
non-irritating to humans and animals. 


& An all-synthetic pillow which can be 
washed either by hand or in machines is 
being produced. It is nonallergic, moth and 
mildew proof and nonmatting. The covers of 
the pillow are fashioned from a new urethane 
plastic foam. 


& Antjbiotic-burgers may be the next addi- 
tion to the menu of the corner restaurant. The 
presence of small amounts of aureomycin 
will keep the hamburger meat from souring 
several days longer, experiments have shown. 


® A window pane that can be dropped, 
stepped on or even nailed into place is now 
being introduced. Thousands of factory win- 
dows already have this type of pane but up 
until now maintenance departments have had 
to cut flat sheets of the material to the proper 
sash size. 


®& A small, easily carried water-vapor 
analyzer so sensitive that it can detect one 
drop of water in the air of an average size 
room is being produced. Up to now some 
operations in the chemical, oil and metallurgi- 
cal industries could not run at peak efficiency 
because of the inability to detect minute 
traces of water. 


> A new type of carafe with a plastic col- 
lar is now being marketed. The polyvinyl 
collar takes the sting out of hot coffee bottles 
while at the same time providing excellent 
insulation. 
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PROGRESS NOTES 





> NEW ORLEANS. Frederick R. Harris, 
Inc. Consulting Engineers, are opening a 
branch office in New Orleans. This move was 
made as a result of being retained by the 
Offshore Company to act as their Engineer- 
ing Consultants to work on offshore drilling 
platforms and such marine work as may 
develop. 


& CLARKSDALE, MISS. Clarksdale Mis- 
sissippi boasts three new industrial develop- 
ments in that area. American Hardware Cor- 
poration will be in production in June, Strut- 
wear hosiery firm is expanding to include the 
production of sweaters, and Clarksdale Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, a subsidary of 
Cooper Tire and Rubber Company of Findlay, 
Ohio, renews its operation in the middle of 
March. 


& VICTORIA, TEXAS. Walter E. Dicker- 
son has been named to head the newly estab- 
lished Industrial and Agricultural Department 
of the Victoria Bank and Trust Company of 
Victoria, Texas. This department will be avail- 
able to assist any industry that is interested 
in the Gulf Coast of Texas. 


& CLEVELAND. Now that Congress has 
approved the sale of the Institute, West Vir- 
ginia, synthetic rubber plant, modernization 
of the huge plant will begin immediately, 
according to W. I. Burt, president, Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


& SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. Electro 
Tec Corporation, leading producer of pre- 
cision slip ring and commutator assemblies, 
announces the consolidation of all operation. 
The announcement issued by President 
George J. Pandapas, marks the integration 
of the parent company, Electro Tec. Corp., 
with Electro Tec of Florida, Inc., heretofore 
a wholly owned subsidary and Instrument 
Corporation of America of Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 


> CAMBRIDGE. The Badger Manufac- 
turing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has been awarded the contract for construc- 
tion of the $3 million styrene plant for the 
Cosden Petroleum Corporation at Big Spring, 
Texas. Badger had previously been awarded 
the contract for the engineering of the plant 
and this phase of the job is now nearing 
completion. 


&> BEAUMONT. According to plant man- 
ager, C. H. Homer, Alco Products, Inc., is 
planning an expansion program for its Beau- 
mont plant, the former Beaumont Iron Works 


Company. The expansion plan totals more 
than $114 million. 


®» TULSA. An Oklahoma industrial de- 
velopment office will be opened in Tulsa by 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railway Company. 
“Governor Gary suggested this move to us 
sometime ago,” said H. Gifford Till, Dallas 
director of industrial research and develop- 
ment for the railroad. 


&> BALTIMORE. To insure better contact 
and relationship with industrial and private 
research and development agencies, a new 
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DECISION TO LOCATE PLANT 
CH - IN » Morrn Carotwa 


myer 


DECISION RE-CONFIRMED, PLANT 
EXPANDED TO TRIPLE PRODUCTION 





. . . With this comment by the president: 


“the firm has been greatly pleased with its operations here and the 
facilities and environment have proven to be of the highest calibre. We 


feel especially fortunate in the type of personnel available to us in this 
section.” 


Richard L. Haber, President, Cashmere Corp. of America 


Expansions and multiple locations in North Carolina 
attest to the satisfaction of diverse industries with their selection of 
this State. 


Illustrated is the plant of the Hadley Corporation, subsidiary of the Cash- 
mere Corp. of America, producing the world’s finest knitwear sweaters in 
North Carolina. Electrical products and light metalworking companies are 
leaders among other industries locating and expanding here. 


Interesting plant pictures and company comments are included in the 
brochure ‘Industrial Location Factors,’ which will be sent promptly upon 
request. 


Department of 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Raleigh 7, North Carolina 


William P. Saunders, Director 


Worrn Carotiwa 


YEAR ‘ROUND MID-SOUTH 





PROGRESS NOTES 
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Davison Chemical Company's new central research laboratory near Baltimore is scheduled for 
completion late this year. The building will house 160 workers and will have 52,000 square feet 
of area. Architects are Vorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith of New York; building contractors, 
Consolidated Engineering Corp. of Baltimore. 





office, the Technical Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion, has been created by the Air Research 
and Development Command Headquarters. 
The office is located in the Sun Building, Bal- 
timore. Maryland. 


& PASCAGOULA, MISS. The largest ship 
ever built on the Gulf of Mexico was launched 
March 16 at the Ingalls Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration in Pascagoula, Mississippi. It’s called 
the USNS “Yukon,” and is a tanker 620 feet 
long, 84 feet wide, 25,000 tons, with a capacity 
of 160,000 barrels of crude oil. 


& JACKSON, MISS. August 1 is the date 
set for the completion of the new Borden 
Company plant at Jackson, Mississippi. The 
plant will have 1,800 square feet of office 
space and an additional 11,200 square feet 
for processing and storage. 


® SHREVEPORT. The new Deramus 
yard of the Kansas City Southern Lines at 
North Shreveport was opened on March 17. 
The $814 million facility includes a large new 
diesel shop, offices, and yard facilities that 
cover a 275 acre tract. The yard has a ca- 
pacity of 4,500 cars. 


& HIGHPOINT. Akron Spool and Manu- 
facturing Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturers of textile spools, will move to 
High Point North Carolina and establish 
their manufacturing and sales operation. 


»> TAMPA. The introduction of coal as a 
cheap fuel to the West Coast of Florida “is 
the entering wedge of a great industrial com- 
munity,” C. S. Eaton of Cleveland predicted 
recently. The first shipment of coal will come 










next spring from Eaton’s mines in Kentucky 
down the Mississippi River, across the Gulf 
and to Tampa Electric Company’s Power 
Plant. 








& ST. PETERSBURG. The Hamilton 
Standard Division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has established an engineering and de- 
velopment operation on specialized aircraft 
parts in St. Petersburg, Florida. The initial 
employment will include 50 engineers, drafts- 
men and planners. 


& HOUSTON. Stockholders of the First 
National and City National banks voted re- 
cently to consolidate their two institutions 
into the First City National Bank, thereby 
completing another step toward creation for 
Houston and the Gulf Coast of the third larg- 
est bank in the South and one of the largest 
in the Nation. 


& PHILADELPHIA. The Board of Di- 
rectors of Foote Mineral Company, Philadel- 
phia, and the Electro Manganese Corpora- 
tion, Knoxville, Tennessee, have approved the 
issuance of 169,178 shares of Foote common 
stock in exchange for the net assets and 
business of the Knoxville electrolytic manga- 
nese metal producer. 


& SAVANNAH. Production of a free- 
flowing, non-oxidizing, pelletized rosin called 
Galey Pellets began in Savannah during 
March. Commercial production is being car- 
ried on at the new processing plant of the 
G and A Laboratories, Inc., according to 
William L. Hopkins, Jr., Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Laboratories. 


& CHARLOTTE. “Who knows what 
“miracle” fabrics the public might now be 
wearing if the same amount of research had 
gone into cotton development as has produced 
the modern synthetics,” said the University 
of Tennessee Fiber Research Director, Dr. 
Kenneth L. Hertel, during a recent speech to 
the Spinner-Breeder Conference. 


& DIBOLL, TEXAS. The Southern Pine 
Lumber Co. and the Temple Lumber Co., 
announced their merger recently. The purpose 
of the merger was to coordinate more closely 
the companies’ forest management program, 
research and development and provide the 
opportunity for more advanced automation. 
The surviving firm will be Southern Pine 
Lumber Company. 








BARS—carbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax 
for oxles, etc. 





STRUCTURALS — beams, chan- 
nels, ongles, etc. 


structural. 


PLATES—Many types including, 
obrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 
Sofety Plate, etc. 








STEE 


SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, many 
types & coatings. 


TUBING — mechanical, boiler and 


REINFORCING—bors & access. 
BABBITT METAL 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 


Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York ° Boston ° Walling- 
ford, Conn. * Philadelphia * Charlotte, N. C. ° Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit ° Pittsburgh ° Buffalo * Chicago ° 
Los Angeles * San Francisco * Spokane ° Seattle 


RYERSON 


Milwaukee ° St. Louis 

















Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Indust 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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WHO THEY ARE... 

Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labora- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Cc., Frank Wheatley Pump and 
Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Standard Magnesium Corp., Stendard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, Inc., 
Boyles Galvanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 
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WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 
and many others. 


FACTORY SITES @ TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 


9. NATURAL GAS @ ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 


nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 











Write for Complete Information 


SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 








NOW HEAR THIS... 


This $10 million expansion program, 
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South Carolina Ports Given 
th ° e 5 

510 Million for Development 


which will provide additional modern 
port facilities, is to serve the growing 
number of shippers who are experiencing 
the cost-saving advantages of routing car- 
go VIA CHARLESTON. (Let us give you 
the facts on savings through the South 


Special to Journa Jonimerce tw 

cnaaaaieoe ice [worth P. Means hailed the bond 
The $10 million pert development tar 
bond issue bill providing construc. cnable Scuth Carolina's seaport 
Sie totes at soioeaiers their South Aunt: 
Charleston Georgetow arora. wn acership in ocean cow 
Cha on, ¢ getown and Port merce and provide Shippers with 
Royal, was signed*by Gov, George the finest modern general Pie: 


as a measure which will 


Atlantic’s fastest-growing port.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


STATE PORTS 
AUTHORITY 





type with 


tirement. 


Bell Timmerman Friday. 

Construction funds provided in 
legislation passed by the legisla- 
ture will be made available to operates 
South Carolina State Ports Au- cargo termin 
thority for port expansion begin- Ch 
“ heer fiscal year.1957. 

egislation also provides for since befor jor } 
construction of facilities at heer p ot a eee 
State’s ports for export of so 
beans and small grains. 

Bonds to be issued by the ores . ili i 
will be of the aeumaeeasa Aberey ap apap oon 
port 
revenues from the State income 
tax pledged for interest and re- into law 


Ports Authority Chairman Cotes- 


facilities to serve growing port 
‘ > 
irafiic. 
At present the Ports Authority 
three major general 
als at the port of 
arleston. Charleston's port com- 
merce has doubled in tonnage 
"bel II. Ex- 
anded foreign trade ranked the 
y port as 13th in the nation in value 
,Of imports and exports in 1934 


to capacity, 
and need for new docks. 
Gov. Timmerman also signed 
legislation creating 
‘State Port Planning Committee 
and a State port construction fund 
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CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Branch offices and representatives: 

NEW YORK: Al Brclower, 52 Broadway, WH 4-2575 
CHICAGO: Ralph Higgins, 327 LaSalle St., WE 9-5815 

ROCK HILL, S. C.: S. W. Pilgrim, 216 E. Black St., Phone 4369 
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QUALITY 
HOT DIP 


GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS, Inc. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
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PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, 
Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel 
Metal, Brass, Copper, Bronze, 
Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or 
materials perforated as re- 
quired, and for all kinds of 
screens. Send for new Cata- 
log. 


CHARLES MUNDT 
& SONS 


490 Johnston Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















































































































Southern Accent 


BY CALDWELL R. WALKER 


Washington Editor, Conway Publications 





WASHINGTON, D. C. The prac- 
tical effects of protective tariffs which 
do not protect are to be seen in the 
closing of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany’s theobromine plant at Norfolk. 
Va. Charles H. Sommer, vice president 
and general manager of the Organic 
Chemicals Division of the Company, 
says that tariff reductions constitute the 
chief factor inducing the firm to close 
the facility. The plant, employing up 
to 180 persons at periods of peak pro- 
duction, has operated only intermittent- 
ly during the past year. While the clos- 
ure will not necessarily be permanent, 
Sommer says it is not now estimated 
how long the plant will be shut down. 
and that there is no speculation at pres- 
ent looking to conversion of the facili- 
ties to the manufacture of other Mon- 
santo products. 


P Getting the jump on Federal legis- 
lators, the Virginia State Highway Com- 
mission has approved a budget of $43.8 
million for road construction. This sec- 
tion obviously is a step looking for- 
ward to participation in the stepped-up 
Federal Road Aid measure which is 
currently being considered by Congress 
and which would practically double 
road building expenditures in the South 
when fully under way. The legislation is 
being held up at present through 
order of a House subcommittee 
looking to a recheck of certain elements 
of cost in the Nation-wide project. The 
subcommittee already had tentatively 
approved a 13-year, $50 billion Fed- 
eral-State construction program with 
the Federal government putting up $36 
billion of the total. 


& The Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, Inc., is opposing a House bill 
(H.R. 9540) which would increase Fed- 
eral control over water pollution prob- 
lems. The Association stresses, how- 
ever, that in opposing the proposed law 
it is not opposing pollution abatement 
but merely urging that State control be 
permitted to continue the marked im- 
provement in the situation which is 
now taking place. Harold L. Jacobs, 
chairman of the water pollution abate- 
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ment committee of the Association told 
the House Public Works Committee at 
a hearing on the bill that the chemical 
industry alone is now spending 25 to 
40 million dollars each year on pollu- 
tion abatement facilities. 


® It is estimated that oil and gas 
pipelines carry almost 20 per cent of 
the ton-mile freight traffic in the United 
States. Furthermore, about 17,000 ad- 
ditional miles of pipelines are sched- 
uled for operation sometime during 
1956. An average of 11,000 additional 
miles each year has been laid during 
the past decade. 


& While factory hiring showed its 
usual seasonal decline between Jan- 
uary and February for the United 
States as a whole, a number of com- 
munities in the South reported in- 
creased employment, with rolls for the 
Region as a whole holding just about 
even during the two months. Heaviest 
toll of layoffs occurred in automotive 
plants where layoffs exceeded hirings 
in February by 7 per 1,000. Other in- 
dustries hit indirectly were such sup- 
plier groups as glass, foundries and 
metal stampings. 

Southern industry is expected to be 
among the most powerful factors sus- 
taining prosperity if current hopes for 
1956 are fulfilled. The latest govern- 
ment survey shows that Petroleum 
Products plants will top all other manu- 
facturing groups in plant expansions 
this year. Next in volume of expected 
investment outlays are Transportation 
Equipment with Southern aircraft par- 
ticipating heavily, Primary Metals, Ma- 
chinery, and Chemicals. Southern rail- 
roads also are scheduled to invest in 
substantial capital expenditures. With 
consumer purchasing seemingly level- 
ing off, such outlays by business will 
carry considerable importance. All in 
all business in general is expected to 
spend around $35 billion for plant ex- 
pansion and improvement in 1956— 
about 22 per cent more than in 1955. 


& Two bills recently introduced in 
Congress would make it easier for pri- 
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vate business to experiement and invest 
in atomic power plants. With disaster 
liability being the greatest deterrent to 
such ventures, one bill entered by Rep. 
Price, democrat of Illinois, would in- 
demnify the operator for damages be- 
yond available insurance coverage, and 
the other entered by Rep. Cole, repub- 
lican of New York, would limit the 
operator's liability to twice the amount 
of capital invested. 

With 19 states already having Right- 
To-Work laws, The National Right to 
Work Committee now expects cam- 
paigns to get under way this year in 
15 additional states with the object of 
passing similar laws which would ban 
industrial agreements calling for com- 
pulsory union membership. 


& Consumers are still reasonably 
optimistic according to the latest sur- 
vey of the Federal Reserve Board. 
While the survey does not report by 
Districts, but only for the country at 
large. retail trade developments show 
the South to be fully as optimistic as 
any of the other regions. In its report 
FRB indicates that consumers view their 
current financial situation favorably, 
are optimistic about income prospects, 
and that intended purchases would 
continue to run high. The report also 
indicates, however, that there may be 
some moderation in the public’s atti- 
tude toward installment credit and that 
purchases of that nature may tend to 
flatten out or slack off. 


®& Richmond. Va., has obtained a 
loan of $2.1 billion and a capital grant 
of $1.7 billion from Urban Redevelop- 
ment Commission for improvement of 
a 45 acre tract in the City known as 
the Carver Area. 


& Consumer buying power is per- 
sisting at an especially high level in 
most parts of the South. Of metropoli- 
tan areas reporting retail sales 10 per 
cent higher in January 1956 than in 


\ 


January 1955, 4 are in the South 
against 3 in the remainder of the United 
States. Highest in the Region were 
Rome. Ga., up 31 per cent, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Springfield, Mo., up 12 
per cent, and Columbus, Ga., up 11 per 
cent. High spots in the Nation were 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 14 per cent, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 11 per cent, and Bridge- 
port, Conn., 11 per cent. 


© Despite somewhat lessened opera- 
tions during recent months, the textile 
industry is consuming more cotton 
than a year ago. Consumption in Feb- 
ruary 1956 was 38,000 bales of cotton 
per day against 36,000 in February 
1955. 


> The Birmingham District con- 
tinues to grow in stature among the 
steel producing regions of the Nation. 
Latest reports show Birmingham pro- 
ducing at the rate of 98.8 per cent of 
capacity compared with 97.4 per cent 
for the Nation at large. Highest pro- 
ducing region is Chicago at 100.7 per 
cent, reflecting high auto output, with 
Birmingham second. Lowest is the 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown Region at 94.1 
per cent. 








Then Try KONTES 
PRECISION STIRRERS! 


wy get all stirred up using makeshift 
or inferior agitators? Kontes precision 
ground shafts and diamond-honed bearings 
have proved best by test. 
Lubricant reservoirs and a two-st 
tion in shaft diameter are recent improve- 
ments. All parts are interchangeable. 
Teflon’ stirrer blades, stirrer motors and 
other accessories are now listed in our new 
literature. 

Write for your free copy of Bulletin PS-1 
today. 


REG. T.M.E.1, DUPONT CO. 


KONTE GLASS COMPANY 


reduc- 





SOUTHLAND 
Steel Products 


Tank Builders for over 50 years, 


Etevated Tanks, Smokestacks, Stand- 
pipes, Flumes, Stainless and Aluminum 
Fabrication, Bins, Vats, Kettles, Kiers. 


CHATTANOOGA 
BOILER & TANK CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











VINELAND. NEW JERSEY 
Ornamental and Industrial 
PERFORATED 
METALS 


Fs OU, 

pone XX 
large stock a, &* 
Ca XT XD 
immediate aa ae 


shipment I<DX<) xX) 


Send for Our Catalogue 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO., INC. 
43-17 37th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


We carry a 








wffalo TANKS 





Storage Tanks. Pressure Vessels 
Steel Stacks - Storage Bins 
Welded Steel Plate Construction 
—including the 
Largest Galvanizing Plant 
in the Southeast 

Buffalo Tank Corporation 


PLANTS AT: 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND © CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA * RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








TT The Bulletin Bacal swans 


Cross-roads of the South''—the Bulletin Board section affords a meeting place for all those who are concerned with 
technological and industrial development in the Southern states. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING ¢ HEAVY @¢ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 





ae Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION NEW YORK APPRAISALS 
MANAGEMENT REPORTS 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Professional cards are sold in units measuring 15 inches wide by 3 inch deep. Rates are $12 for one-time insertion 


or $9 per insertion on a 12-time basis. Thus, a minimum card costs $108 per year. 








ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 

















DAY & ZIMMERMANN, Ine. 





Founded 190! 
Reports Design 
and and 
Valuations Construction 
ENGINEERS 
Management Process Plants Public Utilities 


Industrial Production Engineering 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Watson and Hart 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Sanitary Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 


Engineers—Contractors 
HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES ¢ POWER PLANTS ¢ 
DAMS ® DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 
DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 
HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA; CARACAS, 
VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision——Consultation 
Transportation and Trafic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 

Power Plants Municipal Works 
150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 111. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cai. 


Consulting Engineers 


915 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 


Bridges, Structures and Reports. 
Industrial and Power Plant Engineering. 


417 Montgomery St., San Franelsce, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Consulting Engineers 


WATER WORKS, SEWERS, SEWAG iE 
DISPOSAL, APPRAISALS, VALUA 
TIONS, REPORTS 


760 W. Peachtree Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA 


Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
sige Cor.crete— i and 

Supervision—Repo 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 


1150 Century Blidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 


Consaleing Ragincer Consulting Engineers 


waterworks, and related facilities. 
Rochester, Pa.—Jackson, Mis: 
College Park, Md.—Harrisburg, Pa. 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, B. J. Quirin. 
EB. Harlo 


Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 


Hall & Macdonald 


2. H. Harlow Engineers 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste a Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports. 
Water Supply. Flood Con 


Power, Industria] Plants, Buildings 





27 William Street New York Reports, Power. Industrial Buildings. 
3 William Street Newark Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 

Philadelphia 51 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
Ferry Bldg. San Francisco 





MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Complete professional services for plan- 


General Structures ning, design and supervision of con- 
VYiant Layout struction of industrial plants, highways. 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey airports, housing, sanitary sewers and 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Consractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 

For Engi and Arch 
Jacksonville. Florids 


WIGHT And COMPANY 


Improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, II. 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Erection and Maintenance of Electrical 
Transmission and Distribution Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Airfields - Pavements - Sewerace 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 





dete” eles. WHITMAN, REQUARDT 


AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 


Inspection Engineers and Chemists 


RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





1304 St. Paul St.. 





Reports, Plans, Supervision. Appraisals 
Raltimore 2, Md 











SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 





HARVEY, LA. 


Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals. 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 















AMERICAN TENT & TARPAULIN GEMAR ASSOCIATES i 


CONSULTING 


CORPORATION MATERIALS HANDLING peti ‘indie 
DESIGN © CONSTRUCT © ENGINEER © MANUFACTURE eats yee Water Power Development, Bridses 


Over 20 Years Expersence 
One of America’s largest manufacturers of canvas items Greenwich, Connecticut COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Construction Tents and Tarpaulins 
Main Office & Factory Rader and pyar Harrington & Cortelyou 

a engineers Architects Co Lt Engineer. 

New York, N. Y. Norfolk 10, Va. —- Phoenix, Ariz. ‘iliaies ihatons alee, nama adlaliinn monicege natn 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Turnpikes, E. M. sGeketenms F. M. Cortelvou. Jr 


@ ¢ ) oF 3 , 
on Le ge nce erga Movable and Fixed Bridges of All Types 
ndustria ants, Keports, Foundations, and Related Structures 


Investigations, Consultations. 2 : a 
POWER PLANTS- WATER WORK lL N.E, 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 1004 Baltimore Kansas City 6. Mo 
en . * i . 
Phene 82-5551 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH Design + Construction 


769 Hemphill Ave., N. W. =~ lan Modernization 
Atlanta, Georgia = 






































WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Slectric Distribution, Power Plants, Municipal Planning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Water Treatment, incinerators, Streets and Pavements, and 
Airports, Industrial Plante. Reports — Plans — Supervision 
is Office Branco Office 
620 Court Street 7l1l West Main St. 
Lynchburg, Virginia Richmond 20, Virginia 
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aie 4' American radial drill, mtr. on arm. SALES TECHNICIAN—North Central Florida 
assi ie S 28'' Shaper factory mtr. drv. vise. resident with B. S. in Chemistry or equiva- 


. " e - A int, textile and 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER WANTED — 


iz y ment and promotion organ- 
MANUFACTURERS — Write for our FREE {dustrial development and p 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale. ization wants ambitious young man to handle 


covering 135 main subjects, and in one or membership expansion program. Opportunity 
FOR SALE oo mind os Dake Fister eager 5 Pog to become top executive in association with 

I—Complete lime hydrating plant. erested. ADAD snk +» OFh ano, ig > ; 56-4- 

oni matte im,” St. Louis. Mo. bright future. MR Box 56-4-1. 

42'' x 16°", 36" x 16’ and 24" x 12" crushing rolls. 

4/2" x 30' and 8' x 125° dryers. 

_ Oe ee - ‘ % Pe 

sed rebuilt grinding crushing machinery. 

ied 5 ee ae Bulletin Board Listing 

W. P, HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St., N. Y. TO: Manufacturers Record, Conway Building, 


North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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RUN THIS ( ) One time only ( ) 12 issues or 'til forbid. 
A BOUNCE FOR THE SOUTH METHOD OF PAYMENT ( ) Check enclosed ( ) Bill firm 





The first plant in the South for the production of 
mechanical springs for industry has been established 
at Covington, Ga. Knowledge gained in more than 
25 years of experience is at the disposal of southern 
manufacturers in assisting to solve their spring prob- 
lems. Your inquiries are invited and appreciated. 


SOUTHERN STATES SPRING COMPANY 
COVINGTON, GEORGIA 
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Democrats 
Astor, a Virginia-born gal, 
“a Southern Democrat and not a New York 


See by the papers that Lady 
claims that she’s 


Democrat”. Which reminds us, in this politi- 
cal year, of the Yankee driving to Florida. He 
stopped off at Troy, Alabama, for a meal and 
got to talking politics with an Alabama pea- 
nut farmer. 

“Well, suh,” the Alabaman told the Yan- 
kee, “My grandpappy always voted the 
straight Democratic ticket. So did my pappy. 
I never voted any other way than straight 
Democratic either. All that time, the country 
got along just fine—until all you damyankees 
started voting Democratic, too!” 

Can’t Keep a Good Man Down—Time 
Magazine recently ran the following item in 
its Miscellany column: 

“In Inverness, Florida, the 
cle carried a notice: “ 


Citrus Chroni- 
An announcement by J. 
Wallace Cooper: I said I would be a candi- 
date for council. My wife said I wouldn't be. 
Sc ends my thoughts of seeking a place on 
the city council.” 

That held good right up to an hour before 
the deadline for qualifying. Then J. Wallace 
summoned up his courage and filed for of- 
fice, double-crossing Time, Inc., the Citrus 
Chronicle, and, infinitely more important. dou- 
ble-crossing his wife. 

Voices In The Night—It’s election year 
and the rolling phrases are echoing and re- 
echoing through the soft Southern nights as 
our candidates go politicking in the hustings. 
It's a sign of age, though, when one longs 
for the good old days, before microphones 
were invented and the electric light was still 
uncommon, at least around our parts. Some- 
how, by the flickering light of the litard 
flares (“Pitch-pine” to you young-uns) the 
candidates seemed much more romantic and 
majestic than they do now, and their natural 
voices were much more mellifluous than 
the electrically distorted and magnified 
voices of today. The candidates were men in 
those days—either you had the larynx and 
lung-power of the Bull of Bashan or you 
stayed out of politics. Coupled with this, hav- 
ing a hide like a rhinoceros came in right 
handy, too. There wasn’t any polite bandying 
of words. “My opponent is a fat-jowled. sway- 
backed, widow-robbing scoundrel” comes back 
to mind as one of the milder and more print- 
able epithets which candidates applied to 
each other in those days. 

Bridge Problem—The highway authori- 
ties up in Lee County, Kentucky, were con- 
fronted with a problem recently. How—and 
why—would anyone steal a bridge? Somehow. 
they got away with several 18-foot steel beams 


weighing several tons that had formerly 
spanned Hell Creek, near Beattyville, Ken- 
tucky. 


CHARLES LAYNG 


60 May 


. 1956 





For Planning A New Plant 
Or Relocating An Old One 


| over the field . . . study carefully what each State has to 
offer you. If you’re interested in the growing South, Alabama has many 
plant sites with a wealth of natural and man-made advantages. 

In Alabama you can have everything for an efficient manufacturing 
Operation . . . raw or semi-finished materials . . . .intelligent, easily 
trained employees . . . a climate that’s pleasant the year-around. With 
unprecedented. new buying power in the South, there is a growing 
opportunity to sell your products and services to this expanding market. 
And adequate transportation of all kinds enables you to make it in 
Alabama and sell it everywhere! 

Let our Industrial Development Department supply you with in- 
formation on available plant sites. No obligation—just phone, write, 
or wire. 


> Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 








Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


When you consider doors—either for new buildings or for replacement in old 

buildings—you will be most impressed with the numerous advantages of Rolling 

Steel Doors. No other type of door offers the important space-saving and time- 

saving advantages in every day operation . . . and no other type of door offers 

the positive protection against intrusion and fire. The vertical roll-up action 

of the rolling steel door occupies no usable space either inside or outside the 

door opening. There are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to interfere 

with crane handling adjacent to door openings—the door curtain is compactly 

rolled up flush with the lintel and safe from any possibility of damage while the 

door is open. Quick-opening, quick-closing Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 

Doors, with signal arrangements and remote push-button control stations, offer the 

MAHON ultimate in convenience and timesaving operation—particularly in shipping and 
<. CHAIN-GEAR ; : ‘ 
OPERATOR transfer docks where a number of doors are involved. Rolling Steel Doors will 
serve you better in any type of opening .. « their all-metal construction gives 

you the permanence which assures a lifetime of trouble-free service. However, 

before you select a Rolling Steel Door, check Specifications carefully . . . you'll 

find extra-value features in Mahon doors—for instance, the galvanized material 

in the curtain slats is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic enamel which is 

baked on at 350° prior to roll-forming. You will find many other quality and design 

features in Mahon Rolling Steel Doors that add up to a greater over-all value. See 

Sweet's Files for information including Specifications, or write for Catalog G-56. 


‘ a H R. ; tH e 2 P P 
MAHON STANDARD THE C. MAHON COMPANY Detroit 34, Michigan 
POWER OPERATOR 920-P Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York and Chicago e¢ Representatives in Principal Cities 
; Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel 
Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Roof Decks and Long 
Span M-Decks; Permanent Floor Forms; and M-Floors (Electrified Cel-Beam Floor Systems). 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Two Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel Doors 
16’-0" x 22’-4” installed in a double truck opening in 
Sutherland Paper Company's plant, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thirty-seven other Mahon Rolling Steel Doors are in- 
stalled in various types of openings in this modern plant. 





